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EDITORIAL: 


A Sign for Valley Forge 


Now that responsible officials of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion have solved the problem of placing a cornerstone on a round build- 
ing (Solution: a flat datestone set in the pavement), they are being 
asked to turn to a subject with farther reaching implications, the 
proper wording for the sign that will be visible to every motorist on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike who passes the new national offices at Val- 
ley Forge. 

William B. Lipphard, in a recent column in Missions (Vol. 159, 
No. 5, May 1961), has suggested that the sign read “AMERICAN 
BAPTIST CHURCH HEADQUARTERS,” keeping the whole in 
capitals so that the word “CHURCH” could mean ambiguously 
every local “church” as well as the great “Church” of which we all 
are a part. Correspondents in succeeding issues, while not modifying 
the desire for capitals, have suggested an alternate wording “HEAD- 
QUARTERS—AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES.” However, 
they seem to agree with Lipphard that the word ‘“‘convention” is more 
likely to suggest a group of businessmen whooping it up in hotels to 
the average motorist than a band of God’s people in pilgrimage. 

Although such discussion seems to be coming rather late in the 
game, it indicates that, while the Valley Forge edifice may centralize 
denominational offices in one building for proximity, the existence 
of the building itself does not settle the organizational dilemmas be- 
setting a Christian fellowship that tries to organize itself nationally 
through specialized societies held together by an annual meeting (the 
Convention) and an interim continuing body (the General Council). 

In publishing the article by Theron Chastain in this issue, we are 
endorsing neither his analysis nor his proposals; as does every author 
in FouNDATIONS, he speaks for himself. However, we do intend to 
open up some of the continuing questions in our denominational life, 
questions that cannot be answered by a new building or a new organ- 
izational chart because they are at root theological and have to do with 
our understanding of the nature of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

If we are ashamed to put the word “Convention” on public 
display, then we had better set theologians to work creating an ad- 
equate substitute for our present official title, one that will read equal- 
ly well from a distance of 500 feet at 60 miles per hour and from read- 
ing length when looked at together with a copy of the Scriptures. 
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The Dynamics of American Baptist 
Denominational Life 


By THERON CHASTAIN 


American Baptists have come through many changes and repeat- 
ed crises during their history as a denomination. In most instances, 
changes have come because of the practical necessities of the occasion 
rather than as a result of theological or biblical considerations. We 
have been a practical people who have found ways to accomplish spe- 
cific purposes.’ As a result, our present denominational structure is 
a confused mixture of organizations and reorganizations. It is no 
wonder that most of our ministers, to say nothing of the members of 
our churches, have very hazy ideas about how we are organized or 
what makes us function. 

There is a widespread feeling that the time has come for a 
thorough reappraisal of the nature of American Baptist denomina- 
tional life. A start has been made in this direction as the various or- 
ganizations have conducted studies of their own functions and several 
commissions of the Convention have endeavored to bring order out 
of the general chaos through reorganization.” The Theological Con- 
ferences at Green Lake and innumerable discussions have also dealt 
with various aspects of this problem.* It has become apparent that it 
is not enough merely to make adjustments in the machinery of our 
organizations. We need to look at the underlying foundations on 
which our organizational life is based. 

Until recently it was too dangerous to engage in such discus- 
sions. Any criticism of the denomination was looked upon as a threat 
to its existence. We feared the possibility of disintegration. How- 
ever, recent events have given us cause to hope that we can now take a 
long look at ourselves without great danger of destroying the fellow- 
ship. The Cincinnati convention in 1958 proved that delegates to the 
Convention could even reject its own leadership, divide into several 
factions and yet emerge without any great damage having been done. 
What would happen if we should face a seriously divisive issue is not 
yet clear, but for the present we can talk together, disagree and still 
survive. This may be our first real opportunity to become a unified 
people with a clear sense of mission. 


THERON CHASTAIN, pastor of Ninth Street Baptist Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
first prepared this article as a series of lectures for pastors concerning de- 
nominational life, growing out of his experience both as a pastor and a 
denominational board secretary. 
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I believe in denominational life, not as a sin from which we should 
repent but as a proper expression of the free unity and purpose of a 
people. We may need to repent of our failures as a group, but to be- 
come a denomination with well defined channels for achieving our 
goals is something for which we should earnestly strive. Some of us 
came out of the so-called “independent” movement, isolated from the 
rest of the Christian church by suspicion, misunderstanding and self- 
ish institutionalism. We have cause to rejoice today in the fellow- 
ship of a denomination through which we are related to God’s peo- 
ple and kingdom throughout the world. If at times I may seem senti- 
mental about my denomination, it is only because I have come out of 
lonely darkness into the light of a glorious spiritual community. 


Through this denomination I have channels of fellowship with 
the vast company of Christian people throughout the world. In it I 
find the authentic stream of spiritual life emanating from Jesus Christ 
our Lord and pouring out through all the ages to all men everywhere. 


Through this denomination my church has fellowship with the 
other churches, first those of our own communion and then with all 
cooperative churches of all persuasions. A church needs a family of 
churches as a person needs a family of persons. There is nothing more 
spiritually devastating than to be a little company of Christian peo- 
ple cut off from fellowship with other Christians. It is not surpris- 
ing that such groups often become fanatical. The very insecurity of 
their isolation tends to lead them toward desperation. Even very 
large, self-contained churches suffer from a false sense of self-suf- 
ficiency unless they live in close fellowship with other churches and 
have their pride punctured by the rough edges of those contacts. 


Through this denomination I am a part of the ecumenical church. 
The great church councils are composed of denominations. Unless 
one is a part of one of the cooperating bodies, he stands outside the 
framework of cooperative church life and is left without any means 
of participation in its rich fellowship of intercommunion. American 
Baptists play a significant part in the National and World Councils 
of Churches, and I am proud to have a part in that relationship. 


To me, therefore, the American Baptist Convention is the means 
whereby I can participate in the mission and fellowship of the Chris- 
tian church. Avenues of outreach, otherwise closed to me, are thrown 
open by my denomination through its world-wide ministry and its 
cooperative fellowship with Christians of other groups. If we did not 
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have denominations, we would have to invent something to give us the 
combination of freedom and unity which they now provide. 


Of course, denominations have their weaknesses. Some of them 
build sectarian loyalty by declaring war on other Christians. Such 
unbrotherly aggression against the Christian church by one of its 
branches is inexcusable. On the other hand, it has become popular 
in certain American Baptist circles to apologize for our existence. 
There is a certain sound of piety in declaring oneself above the earth- 
ly necessity of denominational disciplines. To deprecate organiza- 
tion and frown upon those who show enthusiasm for their spiritual 
family is a type of individualistic pride from which we need to be 
saved. 


Individualism has always been one of our denominational weak- 
nesses. This, added to other centrifugal forces, has threatened the 
very existence of American Baptists as a group, especially during 
the last thirty-five years. As far back as the early twenties the fail- 
ure of the New World Movement was followed by a schism and the 
long Fundamentalist controversy.* At the same time, liberal groups 
slipped to the fringe of denominational life. Even yet, individual 
churches occasionally break fellowship with American Baptists to be- 
come independent, dissatisfied and rootless splinter groups or to join 
other denominations. Southern Baptists, on the other hand, not only 
have been expanding, but have done so at our expense and through- 
out our territory. 


Since the Grand Rapids convention of 1946, much of the con- 
troversy has quieted down sufficiently to give us an opportunity to 
look more objectively at ourselves and seek to correct our weaknesses. 
The General Council has been strengthened.’ Studies have been made 
of our entire organization. Among them, the American Institute of 
Management made a report which evoked especially heated discus- 
sion, but had the good effect of pointing up the fact of our organ- 
izational weakness.° The Board of Education and the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society have come together in a precarious marriage 
as the Board of Education and Publication. The two Home Mission 
Societies have combined their Boards and staff work into a single 
operation. The Foreign Boards have taken a similar step and are re- 
organized under a General Secretary.’ Our national organizations are 
much better coordinated than ever before in our history. 

At the Cincinnati convention in 1958 we voted to bring the ad- 
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ministrative offices of all our national agencies together at Valley 
Forge. This should further improve working relationships between 
the national agencies. The following year at Des Moines some first 
steps were taken toward a more ordered deliberative procedure. Such 
arrangements as the appointment of the nominating and resolutions 
committees at one convention to report to the next have the effect of 
making the work of the Convention almost a continuous process rather 
than an annual meeting.* 


At Portland in 1961 the Convention adopted the most sweeping 
reorganization ever attempted.” Its purpose was to unify the work 
of the Convention and its agencies. Whether it will succeed and what 
effect it will have no one can now know.. This discussion is concern- 
ed with long-range problems and their development up to the time 
of the Portland convention. What course events take from this point 
on is another story and will be the subject of much future discussion. 
At present, it looks as though the Convention is at last in a position 
to take decisive action concerning the problems with which we have 
been struggling in the past. Whether such action will result can only 
be revealed by time. 


1. Some Facts of American Baptist Life 


1.) Diversity: The first fact with which we must deal is the 
extreme diversity and rapid changes which are being experienced with- 
in the territory in which we work. Cultural complexity is a part of 
our American life and especially of the urban situation. Our cities 
are composed of a vast unintegrated composite of the cultures of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. These cultures, in part, still remain exclusive 
of each other and are often antagonistic. It is in this situation that 
American Baptists have worked, and it is out of this that we have 
grown. Most church groups are organized around a cultural core of 
unity. For instance, the Lutherans have various North European 
roots. The Presbyterians come from Scottish and English life. The 
Reformed churches have their common heritage in the Calvinism of 
Continental Europe. Baptists were born in England, but we have de- 
veloped out of the variegated cultures of America, and the result 
has been a denomination in which no single cultural expression 
predominates. 


This cultural diversity has often led to theological confusion. We 
have lacked a common language. Most of us speak English, to be 
sure, though many have been more at home in other languages. But 
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the words do not mean the same, and the ideas are often incompatible. 
We have not developed a widely accepted common theology of our 
own. We have had to borrow from various theologies of the past 
and present. Therefore, each individual has concocted his own spe- 
cial brand out of the mixture, depending upon his peculiar background 
and interests. Those more affected by current theological movements 
have changed at a rate quite different from the more conservative, 
and there has been no unifying force capable of drawing our think- 
ing together. 

The thing that has made this process so disastrous is the isola- 
tion produced by the lack of adequate means of communication be- 
tween the different groups. Instead of each enriching the other by 
a process of cross-fertilization, we have tended to draw apart into 
idea-tight compartments. Our lack of a common cultural means of 
expression not only has left us separated, but has inclined us toward 
misunderstanding and suspicion. Instead of arriving at agreements, 
we exaggerate our differences. 


2.) Societies: The basic fact of American Baptist institutional 
life is that we are organized not as a church, but as a complex of 
societies, many of which antedated the Convention. In the early days 
of this country, the Baptist churches worked together through asso- 
ciations. This form of church life grew to large proportions in the 
Philadelphia Association, organized in 1707. Other areas along the 
East Coast organized on the same pattern.’® It was a truly repre- 
sentative democracy in which the churches participated on a broad 
basis of sharing their complete life with one another. The associa- 
tion had no legal control of the churches, but there was a strong sense 
of discipline which kept them in line. No matter affecting the life of 
one church lay outside the concern of the group. Actions of the as- 
sociation were enforced by social pressures strong enough to secure 
almost universal compliance. When a church was brought under 
criticism of its fellow Baptists, it took the necessary steps to get back 


in order. Seldom did a church cut itself off and try to go its inde- 
pendent way. 


Then came the organization of the Mission Societies beginning 
in 1814, producing an almost complete change in viewpoint. Win- 
throp S. Hudson has given us some penetrating insights into the his- 
tory of this period in his article, “Stumbling Into Disorder.”"* The 
Triennial Convention, organized in 1814 under the impetus of the in- 
terest in foreign missions, was the first attempt toward a nationwide 
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Baptist organization. It seems to have started with the assumption 
that it would become the center of all denominational life. In 1817 it 
authorized the establishment of a seminary and became involved in 
the ill-fated Columbian College. It sent out home missionaries as 
well as foreign. Almost immediately, however, opposition made it- 
self felt. There seems to have been a great fear of centralization 
which could result in limiting the freedom of the churches. Many 
feared that wider interests would compete with the demands of for- 
eign missions. In 1826 the Convention found it necessary to free it- 
self of all but foreign mission interests and opened the way to the 
formation of other societies for the support of other projects.” Thus, 
home mission societies arose to take over this field, not only from the 
Triennial Convention but also from the associations, which had pre- 
viously been active in this field. Many different, independent educa- 
tional societies were organized. Bible and tract societies began to 
produce literature for the new missionary enterprises. In this proc- 
ess, men like President Francis Wayland of Brown University, who 
had previously been active in the associations, turned their attention 
almost completely to the societies, thus robbing the associations of 
much of their strongest leadership."* This process, over a period of 
years, has tended to impoverish responsible representative democracy 
in the denomination and centered interest in the prosecution of spe- 
cific objectives separate from the churches.” 


For a new country like America, the society idea seemed to be a 
God-given tool for achievement. It had been borrowed from Eng- 
land, where its versatility had been used for all kinds of purposes from 
that of exploiting the riches of India and America to the promotion 
of Sabbath-keeping. It provided a ready instrument for the establish- 
ment of schools and a multitude of other religious and philanthropic 
agencies. Today, as a result, we have societies for everything from 


the prevention of cruelty to animals to bringing in the kingdom of 
God.” 


This movement came at a strategic moment for the Baptists of 
this country. It is the type of organization in which Baptists could 
most easily participate without fear of losing any of their cherish- 
ed freedoms. While Baptists could use the societies for their own 
purposes, the societies were not in a position to exercise any author- 
ity whatever over the churches. Moreover, the ability of a society to 
specialize in a limited and clearly defined type of endeavor which could 
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be carefully supervised and evaluated has had a special appeal to the 
practical nature of the American mind. 


At the same time, the society permits every individual and every 
group of individuals to cooperate in perfect freedom. Each indivi- 
dual can choose those causes in which he is most interested. Each 
enterprise can go about its work without asking the permission of 
higher authority. Each one depends for its survival upon pleasing 
its constituency, and therefore is kept under constant surveillance. 
Perhaps the society system has been more responsible than any other 
single factor for introducing the drive and efficiency of modern busi- 
ness into religious and philanthropic enterprise. 


As a result, American Baptists have developed some of the 
greatest missionary and philanthropic agencies in existence. In my 
judgment the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society is one of the 
most effective foreign mission agencies the world has ever seen. 
Equally important has been the bold home mission enterprise which 
has been carried on by our Home Mission Societies and the Publica- 
tion Society. They have been able to study our domestic problems 
more carefully and devise more imaginative answers to our religious 
and social needs in this country than could possibly have come out of 
the churches. The amazing church extension program of the early 
days, the use of boats, railway cars, automobiles and trailers and many 
other means to communicate the gospel is a story of achievement 
seldom paralleled in the history of the church." 


Perhaps one of the chief reasons for the success of the societies 
has been the fact that they have been able to develop personnel with 
unusual skills for the work at hand. This applies equally to the most 
obscure worker in some remote field or to the head of a national 
agency. Being concerned only with limited objectives, they have per- 
mitted men and women of specialized abilities and training to make 
the best use of their time and skills. Protected from the uninformed 
criticism of people in the churches and freed from ecclesiastical dom- 
ination by superiors interested in fields other than their own, they 
have been able to pioneer in fields that would not have been permitted 
under the direct supervision of church bodies. In denominations where 
the workers in specialized fields are responsible to a bishop or other 
general church official, there does not seem to be the freedom of action 
which our societies have enjoyed. 

It is not strange, therefore, that American Baptists took the 
society idea to their hearts and made wide use of it. They have joyous- 
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ly multiplied agencies to match the ever-increasing scope of their in- 
terests. For a long time, every new project produced a new society. 
The society has proved so much a part of our life that to question 
the validity of the society approach seems like an attack on the Bap- 
tist witness itself. 


Yet, in spite of its importance, the society has run into an increas- 
ingly unfriendly climate in more recent years. Its very strengths have 
become its weaknesses. Consider, for instance, its specialized person- 
nel. While they do splendid work within their particular fields, few 
society workers are in a position to give attention to the welfare of 
the denomination as a whole. Each tends to be interested primarily in 
his own field of work and give his first loyalty not to American Bap- 
tists, but to the agency with which he is identified. As a result, every- 
one works mightily for his own interests and few seek the welfare 
of the whole. 

This system produces few leaders capable of thinking in larger 
terms or of giving the kind of inspired and inspiring leadership which 
will unify our churches in a great overriding purpose. They can lead 
in reaching limited goals, but there is nothing in either their assign- 
ed responsibility or their training which would make it possible for 


them,to point us to the great, high purposes of our denominational 
existence. 


Societies are led by secretaries, and that is just what they are, 
desk men. If they do not care for the routine of their administrative 
duties, the pressure of their work soon beats them back into their 
chairs or sends them on to more congenial tasks. Even worse, it may 
break their health or their spirit. 


3.) Unity: The societies have done splendidly as separate, spe- 
cialized agencies, but when the attempt was made to transform them 
into a unified denomination American Baptists ran into almost in- 
superable problems. The societies were oriented toward work to be 
done and away from the churches. They were created to avoid the 
necessity of dealing with a disunited and varied constituency. When 
the demand arose that these societies modify their purpose and _ be- 
come the centers of unity among the churches, they found themselves 
constitutionally unable to give such leadership. 


In the early days the problem arose because of the increasing 
number of such organizations. The churches were swamped with ap- 
peals from all directions. Complaints began to be heard that the 
societies were not interested in anything but the raising of money and 
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cared nothing for the welfare of the churches. As the associations 
declined and even the state organizations became societies after the 
national pattern, the churches found themselves without spiritual sup- 
port, valued only for what they could contribute to projects or 
organizations over which they had only the haziest control.”7 

The confusion finally became unbearable. Even those interest- 
ed in the societies could not attend their respective annual meetings 
because they often met in different places. The societies, therefore, 
lost all semblance of democracy simply because it was physically im- 
possible for churches to send delegates to their meetings and, by phy- 
sical necessity, they came under the control of those near the head- 
quarters. The tendency was for the Foreign Society to become a 
Boston operation, for New York to run the Home Society and for 
the Publication Society to come under the control of Philadelphia 
Baptists. 

However, each society had to raise funds from the churches 
scattered throughout the country and sent out their agents for that 
purpose. Pastors who otherwise would have been quite friendly to 
the causes began to resist when they were promoted in this fashion. 
The first step in the direction of unity came in 1846 when some of the 
societies agreed to hold their annual meetings at the same place on 
consecutive days.’* This helped, but it did not get at the basic prob- 
lem. Many societies did not participate in the ‘““May Meetings,” and 
each society had different membership requirements and a somewhat 
different constituency. Above all, the churches and their pastors were 
almost completely forgotten. 


In spite of these difficulties, there was the greatest reluctance 
to form any kind of central organization. The enthusiasm for free- 
dom was a part of the general American psychology and the memory 
of repression under Colonial state churches was too vivid to be for- 
gotten. During the heyday of Jeffersonian democracy the Landmark 
Movement arose in protest against even such cooperation as the socie- 
ties provided.’® Southern Baptists established a unified organization 
in 1845, to be sure, but even they were not yet aware of the implica- 
tions it held and the time for it to show its force did not arrive until 
the 1920’s. Until that time, it was hard to see the desirability of a 
more unified denominational organization. The problems they faced 
seemed less troublesome than the loss of their freedoms which might 
result from a more effective denominational structure. 


It is not surprising, then, that the Northern Baptist Convention 
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could not be formed until 1907. Even then, it was hedged about by 
such limitations that it could not effectively deal with the problems 
which it was created to solve. The speeches and official statements 
issuing from the organizational meetings in Washington, D.C. are 
replete with promises that the freedom of the local church would 
never be limited in any way. The Convention’s authority was care- 
fully restricted so as not to infringe on the prerogatives of the socie- 
ties. While it was free to make suggestions, it had to depend on the 
willingness of the societies to bring about the changes in procedure 
which made it possible for the Convention to function even on a limit- 
ed basis.”” It is surprising how much was accomplished in those early 
years without any authority but the power of persuasion. The chief 
function of the Convention was to provide a forum for discussion 
and a focus around which to exchange information. The result is 
that year by year changes have been made because of pressures 
brought upon the societies by the constituents and registered at con- 
vention sessions.** Whether or not these changes have produced the 
desired results may be questioned, but the fact that changes can now be 
made is of great importance. — 


The most powerful unifying force was the necessity for financ- 
ing the various enterprises on a more orderly basis. The economic 
situation began to change rapidly following World War I. The Rocke- 
fellers and the Colgates were the last of their kind, and the sources 
of large contributions began to dry up with the introduction of the 
income tax. Gifts and bequests form an important source of income 
even yet, but they are more precarious and smaller in amount as taxes 
and economic uncertainties have reduced the size of the estates from 
which such gifts can be made. Increasingly the churches have had to 


supply the income by which our denominational endeavors are sup- 
ported. 


With the multiplication of agencies, both inside and outside the 
churches, the frantic search for support required coordination within 
the denomination. In 1919 a Board of General Promotion came into 
being so that denominationally recognized enterprises could present 
a united appeal to the churches.” This agency has undergone many 
modifications and became, in the Council on Missionary Cooperation, 
a smooth running and effective organization. 


The C.M.C. has been an interesting organization. It was com- 
posed chiefly of the professional executive leadership of the various 
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national and area societies who benefit through the Unified Budget 
and who are entrusted with the task of raising the money. It was, for 
a long time, the only general body in the denomination with sufficient 
staff to attempt a denomination-wide program. Therefore, it began 
to expand its interests into fields other than the financial simply be- 
cause of the pressure of need. This aspect of its work provoked the 
attempt to make it more democratic by adding a few pastors and lay 
members. This proved something less than satisfactory and led us to 
strengthen the General Council to give the more general leadership, 
so that the C.M.C. could major on its money-raising responsibility.” 
However, the C.M.C. remained an exceedingly powerful body, for it 
was chiefly here that official representatives of the various societies 
met and had the opportunity to discuss their mutual interests. Since 
the budget of any organization largely determines its program, it was 
here that conflicts of interest could be faced. 


As it was orginally constituted, the General Council was not 
able to perform the leadership function for which it was designed. 
It was not representative of organizations within the Convention, yet 
it was supposed to make plans for all of them. It was composed of 
individuals elected by the Convention from various parts of the coun- 
try without any official status either with the areas where they re- 
sided or with the various societies. For such a body to develop a 
denominational program which had to be implemented by a large num- 
ber of independent local and national societies was almost impossible. 


We must recognize that disunity is endemic in such a system. 
Each agency, by definition, is a separate and independent unit. The 
societies do not unite; at best they can only cooperate. Such co- 
operation is largely voluntary and will succeed only if those involved 
wish it to do so. That it has worked as well as it has is a tribute to 
the spirit of the men and women who have been responsible for our 
various agencies. 


When we come to the election of officers and boards at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Baptist Convention we maintain a 
significant symbol in the adjournment of the Convention and the call- 
ing into session of each separate national society. This is not a mere 
legal formality. It represents an organizational fact which we can- 
not overlook. The American Baptist Convention is not the same as 
the societies. These societies are separate entities with their own life 
and their own corporations, separate and distinct from the Conven- 
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tion. When delegates attend the American Baptist Convention, they 
also attend the annual meeting of each of the separate societies, and 
the Convention does not control the societies. 

The Unified Budget reflects the same fact.”” Most of the money 
raised by the churches for denominational use goes to the societies. 
Only an infinitestimal amount is available to the Convention as such. 
We spend little money to promote fellowship or to help bind the 
churches to each other. 

Each society functions well within its own specific field, but as 
soon as they get out of their fields and try to function as a denomina- 
tion the societies get helplessly entangled. Inter-agency committees 
multiply. Every effort to gain united action requires another series 
of committees with long, complicated negotiations to clear everything 
and inform everyone. Thus, the machinery increases. We have been 
warned that management by committee is the most wasteful method 
of organization.”* As we have been set up, there was no alternative. We 
had to have a whole new series of committees for every cooperative 
effort because the resources of the denomination were so distributed 
that no extensive project could possibly succeed without continual con- 
ferences among many agencies. Every secretary in a national office 
now belongs to scores of committees and must spend a major part of 
his time in interminable committee sessions. We have literally come 
to the breaking point. No person can carry fifty or more committee 
assignments successfully, even if he had nothing else to do but go to 
such meetings. The amount of paper work in our offices is also in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. The freedom which is the hallmark 
of the society-type operation has been buried in the flood of inter-de- 
partmental and inter-agency communications and conferences de- 
manded by present-day conditions. 

In all of this, the churches are the forgotten element in the de- 
nominational picture. Even if all the problems of inter-society rela- 
tionships should be perfectly solved, we would still be leaving the 
churches to fend for themselves in a blizzard of promotional litera- 
ture, with the fabric of inter-church relationships too thin to 
protect them from the cold and isolation of a denomination without 
rich ties of mutual fellowship. We have agencies for everything, but 
we also. need a denomination in which we can live together, think to- 
gether, love each other, strengthen the weak and proclaim our gospel 
with a united voice. Not only do we need to do things; we need to 
become a people with common aspirations, ideals and purposes, and a 
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common faith. So far, we have been so busy with the machinery that 
we have had little time to think about the dynamics that make it go. 

4.) Communication: The minimum requirement for securing 
any degree of unity within such a diversified denomination as ours 
would be free, effective communication between the various ele- 
ments. People of varying backgrounds must talk to each other and 
develop a community of spirit. Without such communication, each 
unit is certain to go off on its own separate way, not only unaffect- 
ed by the thinking of the others but largely unaware of their import- 
ance, if not actively antagonistic. 

In these terms, communication must be regarded as more than a 
system of promotional publicity. This we have in great abundance, 
produced with admirable skill. What we do not have, however, is the 
means by which each part of our constituency is made aware of the 
thinking of the other parts. Nor is it enough to have satisfactory 
communication between those in places of leadership. The ordinary 
church member must also be a part of this process if we are to have a 
living fellowship capable of thinking and acting together. 

This unity of spirit is not a luxury to be enjoyed if it is con- 
venient, but lies at the very heart of the life of the church. We can do 
without almost anything else, but without “communion,” that koinonia 
about which the New Testament speaks so much, we do not have a 
church.” In the case of American Baptists, the natural barriers which 
separate us have been strengthened rather than overcome. Each group 
has tended to build higher barriers behind which to protect itself 
from the threat of change. Each group feels itself insecure. In the © 
deepest sincerity they have endeavored to keep themselves and their 
churches separate from those of a different kind. 


In talking to the pastor of a bilingual church, I asked him why 
the young people of his church did not attend the summer camps and 
participate in the youth activities of the association. After some 
hesitance, he told me that the “American” young people were much 
too “worldly.” When I probed further to discover what he meant by 
“worldly,” I found that his church did not permit the young people 
to dance and was under the impression that the young people of the 
other churches were allowed to do so.. He was aghast, however, when 
I pointed out that his people drank wine, and that our American 
churches would consider this an even greater “worldliness” than danc- 
ing. It had never occurred to him that anyone could take exception 
to such an “innocent and biblical” thing as drinking wine. This kind 
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of cultural conflict is inevitable against the background from which 
our churches have arisen. The tragedy is that we have sought to cure 
all our ills by separating ourselves from each other on any pretext, 
as though hiding our faces would make the problem go away. We 
cure our theological differences in the same manner. If we disagree, 
we simply have no further dealings with each other, with the result 
that we go to unnecessary extremes in our disagreements. 


Our type of denominational life has not been capable of over- 
coming this problem. Almost our entire cooperative effort has been 
to strengthen the work of the various societies. There has been no ef- 
fective means of strengthening the ties between the churches. If we 
would think of denominational life as a fabric with the perpendicular 
lines joining the churches to the societies and the horizontal threads 
holding the churches to each other, we can see where the trouble lies. 
There is considerable communication from the societies to the church- 
es, even though that line is much stronger from the top down than 
from the churches up to the societies. The lines which join the church- 
es to each other, however, are distressingly weak and easily broken. 


One evidence of the weakening of the ties between the churches 
is the tragic fading of the associations. Their meetings are perfunc- 
tory, often almost meaningless, and generally not attended by the 
strongest leadership of our churches. There was a day when the “dis- 
trict association” was the center of Baptist life. Here the churches 
discussed their common concerns in face-to-face encounter. Here dif- 
ferences were settled and the work set in order. Today, we have no 
way to “order” the life of our churches. We have lost church after 
church because of our unwillingness or inability to get into the life 
of the church affected. 


More extensive means of communication have likewise fallen in- 
to disuse. Baptist writers produce considerable literature but, except 
for educational and promotional tools, they seldom write for the 
American Baptist audience. Our Publication Society complains that 
it cannot produce many books because there is not a sufficient mar- 
ket. I am not persuaded that we are such a feeble folk that we cannot 
support a few books each year. The real trouble is that American 
Baptists do not listen to each other. Missions magazine has had to 
struggle mightily to maintain its circulation above fifty thousand. We 
have had to go to a picture paper to get large circulation. Crusader 
is good, as far as it goes, but it falls short of being an adequate 
medium of communication. The Baptist Leader has been of immense 
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value, especially to our church workers, but its chief function is that 
of a tool. Foundations gives the greatest promise of providing a 
genuine exchange of ideas on a serious level but can succeed only if it 
is widely read. 

At their best, such publications can serve only in a limited way. 
Most of them havea certain promotional stigma attached to them which 
can hardly be avoided by official publications. We need much more 
than these; we need to talk directly to each other. Pastors’ confer- 
ences, when rightly conducted, can be of great benefit. Too often we 
go outside our own fellowship to seek our greatest inspiration. Our 
theologians, among whom are some competent men, influence the 
thinking of few beyond those affiliated with their own theological 
institutions. They have few effective channels open for comunicat- 
ing with pastors and church members. Thank God for the American 
Baptist Assembly at Green Lake in this regard. If we hear men out- 
side our limited little circle of interest, it is likely to be at Green Lake. 


The kind of exchange which would build a vigorous fellowship, 
however, is still in the future. Our pastors have been trained in dif- 
ferent and differing schools; they speak a different language from 
each other; they give their attention to widely differing emphases. 
Only in a few places do they get together on an effective, -inclusive 
basis. Area Baptist ministers’ conferences have tended to follow the 
association and have become a pale shadow of their once powerful 
influence. Even more serious is the lack of personal relationship felt 
by the members of our churches. Few church officers are aware of 
the importance of the Baptist brotherhood beyond the local church. 


Our present situation, therefore, leaves us with few channels 
open for the free sharing of our spiritual life. We have publicity, 
promotion, reports, audits and all such forms of communication in 
abundance. The agencies do all the talking, while the churches and 
pastors have nothing to do but promote projects and send in their 
money. What else is there to do? We have no business trying to tell 
the societies how to run their affairs. What do we know about the 
intricacies of foreign mission work? So long as we know that they 
are doing a fine job, there is nothing else to be said. They, in turn, 
have no responsibility for the relationships among the churches. Cer- 
tainly the pastors do not want them interfering in the conduct of their 
work. If a society has services my church can use, well and good. 
If a conference is called on theology and I am interested, I can at- 
tend. But when the series is over, there is no way to conserve the re- 
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sults of such communication as may have occurred during this tem- 
porary encounter. By the very nature of our denomination, such 
projects are marginal, both to the societies and to the churches. 

5.) Democracy: This weakness in our system is causing the na- 
tional agencies as great concern as it is the churches. They have tried 
every means available to improve their relationships with the church- 
es. Among these efforts is the endeavor to democratize the societies, 
in the hope that greater participation would produce greater interest 
and support. My own feeling is that this effort has resuited in lit- 
tle except the weakening of the societies without producing much in 
the way of democracy. 

Their boards function like the board of any corporation. They 
audit the operation, approve budgets and policies, appoint personnel 
and leave the work for the professionals. No matter how they are 
elected or from what part of the constituency they come, they still 
function only as individuals with no responsibility to anyone except 
the society. They report to no one and get instruction from no one. 

In an effort toward greater democracy the rule has been e¢s- 
tablished that no one shall serve on a board for more than nine con- 
secutive years.”” There is one significant exception, however, which 
applies to the investment committees of the various denominational 
agencies. They are not under the nine-year rule. In practice this rule 
has applied to the entire finance committee. The result has been that 
in one Society a layman on the finance committee served continuous- 
ly for over forty years. He knew the operation as no one else could 
know it. This gave him far more influence in the life of this import- 
ant agency than any other member of the board. 

There is a real question as to whether such societies are capabie 
of democratic control. If we leave board members on for long pe- 
riods, they may build up a little oligarchy. If we change them often 
and thus eliminate the members of the board who know the work in- 
timately, we turn the decisions over to paid staff and lose control of 
it in that direction. In either case, effective democratic controls do 
not seem possible. 

We must not be too critical of the societies. They were sect up 
to do an efficient job and not to be representative of the will of a di- 
versified constituency. No matter how much participation can be 
cranked into our society-type operation, it is a thing apart which can- 
not hold the love and loyalty even of those who are supposed to be 
active in its work. If we could recognize this, we would not expect 
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the impossible and would understand some things about our history 
which have puzzled many. For example, even the members of the 
boards of our national societies have not always been loyal to our 
denomination. One notorious example is that of a member of one of 
our most important boards, a pastor, who resigned from the board 
and took his church out of the denomination in order to lead it into 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Another member of that same board 
was busily working to get his entire state convention to leave the 
denomination at the very time he was serving on the board. Again 
and again I have heard the exclamation, ““How could they do such a 
thing!” The answer is simple. Board members, not vitally concern- 
ed with the denomination as a community of people closely related 
to one another, simply act with such wisdom as they may have for 
the welfare of a society which is entirely separate from the fellow- 
ship of faith. 


Actually the societies have long understood this relation much 
better than have the churches. It has been the business of the Pub- 
lication Society, for instance, to make materials available for the 
churches. Its work has been largely confined to Christian education, 
and thus it could not even provide help for church officers because it 
would be out of its assigned field. In any case, the society could not 
regard itself as responsible for generating a sense of mission in the 
denomination, except within the limited sphere of Christian education. 
The Lay Development Program tried to fill the gap once left entire- 
ly vacant for lack of anyone to promote it. Even in the field of evan- 
gelism, the Home Mission Societies have had to wait until the church- 
es, one by one, or through their associations or state conventions, in- 
vite them to come in and help. The idea of carrying responsibility for 
developing a total spirit of evangelism has been regarded as beyond 
the competence of the society. The Baptist Jubilee Advance represents 
an attempt to give a broader leadership, temporarily at least. The ef- 
fort to enlist our American Baptist Convention in this program has 
been fantastically difficult. It has taken all the resources that Jitsuo 
Morikawa could enlist to get even a partial response from our church- 
es. All of these efforts to involve the churches in some kind of a cru- 
sade or to give them a sense of leadership and direction are extreme- 
ly difficult and can never be fully successful so long as we are organ- 
ized as independent societies. 


The Home Mission Societies recently have been attempting to 
change their philosophy. Instead of seeking to render such special 
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services to the churches as they might request, the Societies have been 
reorganized with a new Division of Church Missions, which hopes to 
gather up all these specialized services into an overall, total approach 
to the church program. However, under our present organization there 
are no adequate democratic controls possible which will permit the 
churches to work things out together with mutual confidence. Chris- 
tian education, church finance and many other church interests are as- 
signed to other agencies. If the program deteriorates into merely do- 
ing good things for the churches rather than leading the churches to 
face their mission together with mutual helpfulness, it too will have 
been just another passing program. 


6.) Leadership: Present leadership in the societies is, of neces- 
sity, managerial rather than normative. Society secretaries are ex- 
ecutives who have been called to operate agencies within strict limita- 
tions. They have no official competence to speak for the denomina- 
tion or to the people of our churches, except in the specific field they 
represent. This is probably as it should be, except that there is little 
opportunity to give broader leadership in the realm of ideas, goals and 
purposes. 

Those most gifted in communicating ideas are our preachers, but 
for the past forty years our outstanding preachers have often been 
eliminated from places of strong, continuous influence in the de- 
nomination. Where the Northern Baptist Convention was formed 
largely in response to the demands of pastors, the influence of such 
men has declined steadily since that time. The Fundamentalist con- 
troversy tended to suppress the strongest voices on both sides and leave 
the field to the more inconspicuous, less vocal elements.”” The pastors 
were largely eliminated from influence in favor of executive leader- 
ship, with the result that the denomination has become an efficiently 
managed group of corporations without clear, overall purposes or goals 
to which the constituency can respond with loyalty and enthusiasm. 

This interpretation of our present situation is verified by the 
events which led up to it. If we follow the careers of the strong pas- 
tors in their denominational activities, it becomes evident that most of 
them shone as bright stars for only a short time and then faded out of 
national prominence either into inactivity in denominational affairs or 
to serve quietly on some board. Nor has it made any great difference 
what their particular theology might have been. Liberal or conserva- 
tive, they were not permitted to speak with sufficient force to be heard 
by the denomination for any effective length of time. This has tend- 
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ed to push the strongest men into inter- or non-denominational activi- 
ties, so that we have lost their leadership in the very field where it was 
most needed. 

At the same time executive leadership has been increasing in 
power. Long tenure in control of society machinery has made their in- 
fluence decisive, in spite of the fact that technically they are given 
very little authority in the convention itself and must work from be- 
hind the scenes. They are not elected by the Convention delegates but 
by the boards. Their official status is that of management within limit- 
ed fields. This lack of responsible leadership has caused observers 
to wonder at the lack of democracy in a denomination that takes pride 
in its democratic tradition.”” However, we must recognize that a 
denomination like the American Baptist Convention must have some 
kind of leadership if it is to function at all. If we fail to provide for 
authoritative, democratically chosen leaders who can be held re- 
sponsible for their actions, the vacuum will of necessity be filled by 
someone else. Otherwise, the whole structure would fall apart. 

The agencies have hardened into efficient bureaucracies dedicat- 
ed to the task of carrying on specific enterprises with smooth order- 
liness at all costs. As efficiency has increased, so has the distance 
between the experts and the churches. Since no one can be held re- 
sponsible for convention-wide leadership, the resultant “buck-passing” 
has confused and discouraged the people in the churches. That high 
sense of mission which we need to inspire the zealous loyalty of the 
churches has been lost in the quiet hum of well-oiled machinery. No 
clear voices can be heard above the monotonous routine. When a pro- 
eram has needed promoting, some effort has been made to give the 
cause a voice but it does not last long and soon fades away. 

We may well ask ourselves whether a body of people such as ours 
can long continue together without an effective way of voicing its 
common convictions clearly and challengingly. Organizational ef- 
ficiency and well-conceived projects cannot substitute for great ideas 
powerfully expressed and often repeated if we are to call people away 
from narrow preoccupation with their own concerns. Our unity and 
conscious reason for existence depend upon a leadership which can 
overcome the inertia of bureaucratic control. With some of the keen- 
est minds and most persuasive voices to be found in the church today, 
American Baptists will fail our generation miserably if we do not find 
ways of expressing our common convictions in terms that will lift us 
above the dull orderliness of a well-run business and project us into 
the role of inspiring Christian leadership in our day. 
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2. What Must We Do? 

All that has been said points up the increasing signs of our de- 
nominational sickness. Not only have we failed to grow numerically, 
but no deep sense of inner unity has developed out of which we can 
speak to the world or even draw the strength we need for our own 
inner life. As a denomination, we are almost helpless to move de- 
cisively in any significant direction. So superficially do we hold the 
loyalty of our people that we continue to bleed through defections. It 
has taken gigantic promotional efforts to produce even partially suc- 
cessful denominational programs at an almost prohibitive cost both 
in dollars and manpower. Are we lacking in spiritual power? Are 
we dying? Are we about to be swallowed up by Southern Baptists or 
disintegrate and scatter into other groups? I do not believe it! In- 
dividually and locally American Baptists are spiritually strong and 
evangelistically effective. We are no less energetic or imaginative 
than our predecessors. There is no reason to fear that our inner re- 
sources of spiritual power will fail us now. 


It seems apparent that the chief hindrance to our effectiveness 
as a denomination is organizational. Our energies are dissipated by 
confused and outworn denominational machinery which was designed 
for a day long gone and will not bear the burden of today. Mere tinker- 
ing with present machinery will not do the job. Basic ways of think- 
ing about our purposes must change and the appropriate organiza- 
tional implementation must be developed. We must decide what we 
want and go about a realistic restructuring of the means for achiev- 
ing these goals. The worship of existing organizations should not be 
allowed to block the achievement of our true purposes. 


As I try to point out possible lines of progress, I do so with the 
greatest humility. We are dealing with a community of human life 
which is largely unpredictable. God does not follow our blueprints. 
Of one thing we can be sure: the future will be full of surprises. 
Things which look impossible today may suddenly come to pass with- 
out apparent difficulty. Little matters which give us no concern 
now may be the rocks on which we could founder. 

1.) Clarify Our Objectives: The first concern of American 
Baptists has been the prosecution of our missionary enterprise with 
all the resources at our command. I do not think any suggestion that 
we relax our world mission will get a serious hearing among us. Mis- 


sions has been our one unifying factor. We would be taking leave of 
our senses to abandon it now. 
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First, the great missionary societies must not be weakened. Rather 
they should be strengthened in their distinctive missionary endeavors. 
This does not mean that they may not require modification. Indeed, 
far-reaching changes are now in process which in some cases make it 
possible for them to explore entirely new paths of endeavor. Probably 
it will mean that certain functions formerly performed by the mis- 
sion societies, largely because there was no one else to do them, will 
need to be turned over to more appropriate agencies. On the other 
hand, some activities which have been neglected may turn out to be 
the chief contributions which the societies can make. 


Second, we desperately need to develop something new, some- 
thing we have never had—a truly democratic denominational life. The 
effort to create a denomination out of a bundle of separate societies 
has proved unsatisfactory. The very nature of the societies, which 
makes them so successful in their separate enterprises, disqualifies 
them for broad democratic leadership. This phase of denominational 
life must be more human than institutional. It must major on rela- 
tionships, communication between our people, spiritual adventure, 
broad policy, theological ideas and all that goes to make up the Chris- 
tian life and thought of the church. Institutions must be financed, 
protected from both friends and foes, promoted and preserved; let 
the societies continue to do these things. At the same time, let us 
free our inter-relationships so that, when we become involved in 
some consuming interest over a period of time, the work of our in- 
stitutions will go on unhindered and without neglect. 


2.) Rethink Our Organization: First, we should set about es- 
tablishing the principle of responsible representation. Under the pres- 
ent system my church does not actually elect anyone to a single de- 
nominational body. Those who serve on boards do so as individuals. 
They are instructed by no one and report to no one. Most of our in- 
stitutions are self-perpetuating societies which choose whom they will 
to serve on their boards and set their own course for their own best 
interests with little regard to the will of the churches. I would not 
seek to change this pattern for the societies. But for the body of 
churches, such a pattern is inappropriate and can lead only to the kind 
of frustrations which we now suffer. 


The convention delegates, therefore, should be selected on a repre- 
sentative basis. As things now stand, an annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention is attended by those who find it convenient 
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to be there. A church seldom chooses delegates. It merely offers a 
credential card to anyone who can attend. Only the ministers have 
their expenses paid, and then only from the larger churches. Even 
when a church selects and sends delegates, they are not instructed in 
any way. None of us is sure that actions of our national or state 
conventions actually represent the viewpoint of the churches. Just as 
unfortunate is the fact that, at present, actions of the conventions 
have little or no effect on the churches because they have had no con- 
scious part in making the decisions. Even the delegates often feel 
like observers rather than participants. 


There are many ways of securing responsible representation. 
New procedures for appointing delegates directly from the churches 
might be devised but it would take a long, hard struggle to make them 
work effectively. Representation might come from the state and city 
organizations, but they are not sufficiently representative in their 
own constitutions to bear such responsibility. Moreover, there are 
serious objections to a step-by-step representative system which would 
place the national convention even farther from the direct influence 
of the churches than now is the case. 


There is one possibility which merits serious consideration. It 
involves the use of our much neglected associational principle for this 
and other democratic purposes. The only truly democratic element in 
our denomination, outside of the local church, has been the district 
association. One of the functions of the association could well be that 
of appointing official delegates to the national convention, instruct- 
ing them, financing their attendance and hearing their reports. Each 
association could be assigned a number of delegates according to an 
equitable formula. This is not foreign to our historic practice. The 
Baptist Missionary Union provided for associational representa- 
tion." The original Constitution of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion had the same provision. Article III, Sec. 2 stated: “Each local 
or district Association may appoint two delegates and one additional 
delegate for each ten churches or fraction thereof, above the first 
ten.”*? This was changed in 1909 when the final draft was approv- 
ed.* The reason for the change, however, does not appear in the 
minutes. 


With such an arrangement, the known issues could be discussed 
in associational meetings before each meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Convention so the delegates would have some knowledge of the 
problems on which they would be expected to take action and would 
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also know the attitude of the people of the churches. Following the 
convention they could report to the association, and appropriate ac- 
tions could then be taken to relate convention action to the life of the 
churches. Such a process would do much to disinter convention resolu- 
tions from the minutes and give them some real authority and mean- 
ing. Better to pass a few resolutions over a period of years in such 
a fashion than to multiply words which few take seriously. Even 
more significantly, the people of the churches would get a feeling of 
participation which is now impossible. If, in addition, the associa- 
tions would also raise the money to send their delegates to conven- 
tions, it would add another element in bringing them new life and 
purpose, and would permit true representation. 


This principle applies equally to state and city, as well as na- 
tional organizations. State and city societies can deal more directly 
with the churches because of their smaller size, but the associations 
could provide much of that local participation which is so much need- 
ed to correct present weaknesses on these levels. 


The second need is to define clearly the functions of each part of 
the organization. For instance, at present the difference between pol- 
icy-making and administration has been blurred. The boards of our 
national societies are usually chosen with an eye to their being repre- 
sentative of the various areas and elements in the constituency. They 
are then expected to give technical guidance to the employed staff and 
provide direct supervision of their work. In this we have forgotten a 
basic principle of organization. A board can be representative and 
set policy, or it can be chosen selectively and administer program. It 
cannot successfully do both.** This is one reason why the attempt to 
give a broadly representative character to our boards has been un- 
successful. People chosen as representatives of the areas where they 
live are called upon to decide complicated technical matters on which 
they have little knowledge and no competence. 


The worst part of such a procedure is that boards get so bogged 
down in administrative detail that there is little time to study the 
meaning and purpose of the operation. Many boards miss their true 
function of giving mature consideration to matters of policy, so that 
the technical experts can then work with a clear sense of direction. A 
representative board should be able to interpret the purposes of the 
churches in establishing and supporting such agencies and establish 
policies which would achieve these purposes. It cannot possibly give 
the time and achieve the technical knowledge necessary to supervise 
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the work on the field. Such responsibility should be given to a small 
group whose training and experience will permit them to become ex- 
perts in the particular endeavor with which they are associated. For 
a voluntary, part-time board to attempt both to set policy and to su- 
pervise the work of one of our national societies is to confound 
confusion. 


3.) Recognise the Role of the General Council: In order to 
achieve the kind’of ordered unity we need, the General Council must 
act as the pivotal body. It now has the key that can unlock the door 
to good planning. It occupies a position which until recently had been 
left vacant in our denominational scheme of things. We have had a 
general secretary only since 1950. Before that, no overall policy 
could have been enunciated simply for lack of machinery to achieve 
it. Recently, the General Council has been further strengthened so 
that it can now deal effectively with general policy matters with the 
full authority of the convention behind it. 


There is one disturbing development here, however. The Gen- 
eral Council has taken on quite a load of administration. A hodge- 
podge of unrelated functions has come under its jurisdiction, largely 
by default.* If the General Council becomes another agency 
for administering an organization of its own, it will disqualify it- 
self as the central policy-forming body of the Convention. Now comes 
the plan to bring into its meetings the professional staff of the various 
agencies. This will be helpful if the professional group can be used 
to provide the information needed to make wise policy decisions. It 
will be disastrous if the General Council falls into the trap of trying 
to deal with administrative problems or gives way to inter-group 
political pressures. The General Council has been established to repre- 
sent the will of the constituents and not merely to act as a referee 
between agencies. It should be the most widely representative group 
possible and should set broad policy, define responsibilities and es- 
tablish right relationships. No other body within the denomination 
could render such service. 

A General Council, chosen by the churches, capable of keeping 
in close touch with the churches on one hand and with the societies 
on the other, would give a quality of leadership so far impossible. 
Such a body does not need formal authority so much as it needs the 
confidence of all concerned. Its influence should be far greater than 
its authority. Among us, the exercise of authority can be self-de- 
feating. People resent it and often defy those who seek to invoke it. 
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Our constituents follow those in whom they have confidence, and 
when the churches agree on anything and are given an opportunity 
to express themselves, no amount of contrary authority can long op- 
pose their will. 


Having recognized all this, we must also recognize that the Gen- 
eral Council needs certain powerful tools with which to secure unit- 
ed action. In my judgment, all public relations and communications 
should be transferred to the General Council. The General Council 
should also control the budget. Technically it does so now, but the 
budget is so hedged in by rules and traditional appropriations that 
there is not the flexibility that should be possible. The control of the 
budget is the control of the program. If the program were planned 
over a long enough period, budget changes could be made which would 
achieve our goals without seriously dislocating the ongoing projects 
of the societies. Only the General Council can see that program and 
budget are both made to serve the same ends. 


On the other hand, I see no value in trying to make the societies 
subsidiary to the General Council.** The societies should provide 
full reports, have their fields of responsibility defined and even con- 
fer with the General Council on key personnel but they need to keep 
much of their present freedom of action and their separate operating 
boards. Their work is highly specialized and requires experienced 
people to give it the proper guidance. It would be unfortunate if the 
General Council tried to assume such a responsibility. Its members 
would be quite unprepared to give the time and develop the intimate 
familiarity with the work which is required. Given proper supervision 
by the General Council, the societies could reduce the number on their 
boards and be given more freedom to nominate competent board mem- 
bers who could serve over a longer term of membership. Freed from 
ecclesiastical functions, they could perform the work for which they 


are so well suited without the necessity of trying to appear as repre- 
sentative bodies. 


The General Council, then, should assume its role as head of the 
denomination where policy is formed, the constituency represented, the 
churches encouraged, information spread and our mutual convictions 
voiced. Also, it should be responsible for giving order to our co- 
operative endeavors, assigning fields of service, defining rights and 
responsibilities among all the agencies and acting as a referee in dis- 
putes. Above all, it should give leadership which, by the weight of its 
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wisdom and objectivity, could lead the Convention and all its parts in 
common endeavors. 


4.) Integrate the States and Cities: Perhaps the point of great- 
est tension in our denominational life is that between the state, city 
and national societies. As things now stand, there is every possibility 
for conflict and very few means for securing effective unity. The 
jealousies and almost open warfare which have characterized some of 
our city-state relationships have become notorious.” Fortunately new 
leadership and a better climate all around have minimized this con- 
flict in more recent years, but the basic causes of friction remain. 


The reasons for this are not hard to find. No two agencies can 
assume leadership of the same churches, and compete for their loyalty, 
money and personnel without running head-on into each other. State 
conventions are supposed to include all the churches in the state. When 
a society takes over most of the functions of the state convention, 
either the latter must agree to withdraw from the field, with the at- 
tendant weakening of its position, or compete actively. In either case, 
it is inevitable that some bitterness will result. At the same time, the 
churches are torn between two loyalties. The only ones who benefit 
are those who play one organization off against the other to their own 
private‘advantage. 

This conflict has been so hot that so far no one has had the 
temerity to attack it realistically. Yet, no effort to bring order out of 
this situation can succeed which leaves these overlapping jurisdic- 
tions unchanged. The whole question of the function of state and 
city societies needs a thorough policy study by the whole denomina- 
tion. Those intimately involved locally have so far been unable to 
face the issues with sufficient objectivity to come up with sound an- 
swers. The first questions are: What is the function of a city society? 
Is it the same as that of the state convention? If not, can the func- 
tions of each be so clearly defined that further conflict will not oc- 
cur? If they are the same, how can they be separated without in- 
jury to either? Most of those working in this area of denominational 
life have their own private opinions, but they differ widely and so 
far no acceptable definitions have been forthcoming. 

Some have gone so far as to say that the entire situation is wrong 
because the territories are not properly laid out.** City organizations 
are sometimes too small to function economically, and many states are 
much too large and varied in character to be administered satisfactor- 
ily from any one place in the state. Churches are neglected and some- 
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times withdraw from our fellowship chiefly from lack of pastoral 
care. No state secretary, however gifted, could perform the duties 
assigned him and give proper oversight to from three to seven hun- 
dred churches. The cure suggested is that we disregard state lines 
and divide our territory up into manageable groups of churches sur- 
rounding the large communication centers of the country. Such a 
redistricting would involve immense problems but would have the vir- 
tue of putting together churches with natural cultural, economic, re- 
ligious and communications patterns in a much more homogeneous 
grouping. 

Just as important is the problem of establishing some organic 
relationship between the cities and states on the one hand and the 
American Baptist Convention on the other. Our present system leaves 
each state and city organization independent of the others and of the 
national organizations, and even in a position to disregard the will 
of the churches which make up its constituency. In two cases state 
conventions have actually withdrawn from the American Baptist Con- 
vention, yet nothing could be done to prevent such action. Even after 
they withdrew, they held legal strings to some of the denominational 
funds so that money was impounded for years and considerable con- 
cessions had to be made to them at the expense of the loyal groups in 
the areas involved.*” The American Baptist Convention has found it- 
self unable to defend itself against its own inner weaknesses. 


Even more serious is the problem of securing the cooperation of 
the various groups for any concerted action. Such a program as the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance requires almost superhuman effort to get 
the cooperation necessary to make it even moderately successful. Each 
separate group must be persuaded, a new national organization must 
be built to promote it, financing must be found, and a fantastic num- 
ber of conferences and committee meetings must be held. Such an 
exhausting effort is expensive in manpower and money, and leaves 
little strength for the actual purpose of the project. There must be a 
better way! How to find that better way is the question which so far 
has escaped us. It is quite evident that no easy answer will be found. 
Yet we should not assume that it is insoluble and settle down to live 
with a bad situation. There are better answers than we have found 
so far, and it is for us to continue seeking them. 


What has been said in the way of possible lines of development 
is largely illustrative of what might be done. No one can sit down 
and write a full prescription for curing the ills of an organization 
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like the American Baptist Convention. Answers must be hammered 
out in the free give-and-take of democratic action. It is important, 
however, that we begin with the conviction that something can be 
done which will give us a new unity of purpose and the appropriate 
organization to implement these spiritual objectives. I believe there 
is a great hunger among us for unity and fellowship as well as a desire 
to continue our effective missionary endeavors. However, there is 
real danger that in reaching for a more adequate denominational life 
we may weaken what we already have without achieving what we 
seek. If this article and other studies can help us analyze our situa- 
tion more clearly and take some firm steps forward, they will have 
fulfilled their purpose. 
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The Discipline of Ministers: An Historical 


Survey 
By Ropert G. TorBet 


The purpose of this study is to discover to what extent Baptist 
churches have disciplined ministers for failure to conform to the 
standards of faith and life called for by the churches and what pro- 
cedures have been followed in the exercise of this discipline. Sources 
of information have included church manuals, church and associa- 
tion records dating back to the seventeenth century, and biographical 
materials. Since the survey has been perforce a sampling rather than 
an exhaustive examination, generalizations have been drawn with 
care and with considerable trepidation. 


This article will first summarize the basic principles which seem 
to have been followed as guide lines by the churches in the exercise 
of ministerial discipline. The second step will be to provide an ex- 
amination of selected examples of disciplinary cases which will il- 
lustrate the types of action taken and the occasions for such action. 
It should be remembered that the past can never be reproduced. Cir- 
cumstances change, and the mores of each generation vary. It would 
therefore be the better part of wisdom to avoid drawing too close 
parallels to the present and seek only general directions as to what to 
do and what not to do, rather than to seek to follow in detail the prac- 
tices of previous generations of Christians. With such caution and 
an understanding of its limitations, this study may be useful. 


Principles Followed in the Discipline of Ministers 
Fundamentally, the concern of the churches for an adequate dis- 
cipline of its ministry has been the protection of the community of 
faith from unworthy or heretical leadership which might pervert and 
mislead its members and embarrass their witness before the world. 
Thus, the motives have been: 1.) to safeguard the church from the 

shame of scandal, and 2.) to protect the gospel from error. 


The Baptists of London provide an early example. From the 
early seventeenth century the tenure of office of ministers was govern- 
ed by good behavior. There were a few instances in the eighteenth 
century, however, when churches were obliged to expel the minister 
for disgraceful conduct. When, in 1810, the Calvinistic Baptists of 
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the city founded an academy at Stepney (now Regent’s Park College, 
Oxford) for the training of their ministry, the character of London 
ministers began to change. Prior to that time the leadership of the 
churches had been more of a drag than a help because of the illiteracy 
of many, the rigid conservatism of most and the low moral standards 
of some.’ 


In the American colonies during the same period, the Phila- 
delphia Baptist Association performed a valuable contribution by 
maintaining standards for the ministry, by defining the faith and by 
educating a leadership for the churches. From its organization in 1707 
this Association set the pattern for Baptist standards and practice in 
the Colonial period. Because the need to improve standards for the 
ministry was so urgent, these early Baptists were willing to grant a 
larger measure of authority to the Association in this area of respon- 
sibility than perhaps in any other. At the very first meeting of the 
Association it was agreed that only those men who could produce 
credentials of church membership and a license to preach would be 
allowed to occupy pulpits in the associated churches.” In 1723 the 
Philadelphia Association took the authority to examine “all gifted 
brethren and ministers that came in... from other places.” In 1753 
the Association recommended that “any brother called by any of our 
churches to exercise his gift, when approved of at home, should, be- 
fore his ordination, visit other churches, and preach among them, 
and obtain from these churches concurring evidence of their approba- 
tion, that it is proper and convenient that such may be ordained.’* In 
1791 the Vermont Association advised the churches in a circular let- 
ter that it was the duty of the Association “to give information of apos- 
tates and corrupt men in the ministry, that the churches may not be 
imposed upon by them.” The power of discipline was reserved, how- 
ever, to the churches. But if a church failed to maintain a pure min- 
istry, the Association reserved to itself the right to exclude the church 
from membership.* 


Ordination very naturally was the point at which the churches 
needed to protect themselves. The Strawberry Association in southern 
Virginia described in 1791 a uniform procedure by which the church 
should ‘‘call the Presbytery of ministers to examine him, and, if found 
qualified, to ordain him by fasting and imposition of hands.” Ordi- 
nation of itinerant preachers was universally rejected as unscrip- 
tural by Baptists in the colonies. In this vein, the Sandy Creek As- 
sociation of North Carolina concluded in 1809 that a man must be 
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ordained to a church, except “it shall be clearly manifest that a preach- 
er is about to go to a place where he might be useful, and cannot be 
conveniently ordained at the place to which he is going.” In 1841 this 
Association, while recognizing the right of the local church to ordain, 
agreed that “the common good of the churches would be realized by 
each church agreeing to send up their candidates for the ministry to 
the association for examination, to be licensed and ordained by that 
body.’” 

Although not every association went this far, the early Baptist 
tradition in America was clearly in support of ministerial authority’s 
coming from Christ through the community of faith rather than by 
self-authentication. A statement of the Kehukee Association of North 
Carolina issued in 1785 entitled “A Minister’s Call and Ordination” 
may be cited in support of this observation. It was common practice 
in the churches as late as 1840 to control and supervise the gifts of 
ministerial candidates within their membership. 


The discovery of gifts was sought in prayer meetings and at other infor- 
mal services. . . . As the gifts were improved, license was given to 
preach in neighboring churches, usually within an association as op- 
portunity was offered. . . . The candidate’s activities were carefully ob- 
served by his church, who never ordained a member without first testing 
his gifts over a long period. As the need for ministers became acute, 


however, after 1840, the process of testing was accelerated and became 
less thorough.® 


The Dover Association in Virginia advised early in the nine- 
teenth century: 


. .. that ministers should not baptize within the bounds of another pas- 
tor’s church; that a church might silence a minister and yet retain him 
in membership; that more than one minister was necessary in the 
ordination of elders or deacons; . . . that excluded ministers might be 
restored to membership, but not to the ministry; that ordination ought to 
be repeated when a minister comes from another denomination; ... that a 


church ought to follow the advice of an Association or show the reason 
why not.” 


Among the General or Arminian Baptists, with their English 
background of greater centralization than allowed by the Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptists, ordination was lodged with the quarterly meet- 
ing. In 1834, for instance, the Liberty Association in Indiana advis- 
ed the churches to refer the licensing and ordaining of ministers to 
the quarterly meetings, which had arisen as a home mission project 
but which were developing at the time into something of a presbytery. 
The unique character of this institution among Baptists is emphasiz- 
ed by an historian of the General Baptists in the following statement: 

Obviously, the principle of the Presbytery is that of the old English doc- 
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trine that one shall be governed by his equals. The minister is not re- 
sponsible to the laity, but to his ordained brethren—both as to securing 
official position, and to being degraded therefrom. . . . The Calvinistic 
Baptists and Congregationalists assume that the authority for ordina- 
tion, as well as for everything else, is in the local church, and regard all 
officials as servants of the local congregation.*® 


That this practice was not entirely unknown among Calvinistic Bap- 
tists is indicated by a record of the Dover Association in Virginia 
for 1786: 


A presbytery of ministers are fully empowered to ordain any faithful 
man properly recommended, whom they shall judge to be able to teach 
others; and that ministers shall be subject to ministers with regard to 
their call to the ministry and the doctrines they preach. The church 
where the minister is a member shall take cognizance of his moral 
character.® 

The laying on of hands administered to a candidate for ordination by 

his peers, the ministers of the association, is still practiced today to 

signify the authority of the larger church of which the local con- 


gregation which ordains is a part. 


This reliance upon a council of ministers or presbytery to control 
ordination and acts of ministers seems to have been a natural expres- 
sion of the laity’s confidence in the leadership of the clergy to protect 
the standards of the ministry set by the gospel. In 1822, for example, 
the Sandy Creek Association in North Carolina responded to a query 
concerning the validity of the acts of a minister and the control of 
ordination with the following statement: 


If a minister acts without church authority, his ministerial acts are in- 
valid. If he be clothed with valid church authority, his acts are valid, 
though he may be a bad man; that is, the validity of his official acts de- 
pends upon his being a@ member of the church, and clothed with min- 
isterial authority. If he has no church membership, and is without ordina- 
tion, his acts are invalid... . 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of preventing the ordination of per- 
sons who are not sound in the faith to the ministry, and the constituting 
of churches built upon any other than the plan which we conceive to be 
scriptural, that the association annually appoint one or more presbyteries 
to perform those functions, and that no ordination or constitution will be 
deemed valid, unless performed by the presbyteries thus appointed. The 
churches are advised to call upon these presbyteries when wanted, and 
no other.?° 


In Indiana special councils were called on occasion “to confirm the 
action taken by a church in dropping a man from the ministry for un- 
Christian conduct or heterodox opinions.”™ 

Hiscox’s manual for Baptist churches, widely used in the Unit- 
ed States since its publication in 1859, summarizes the practices 
which had come into general use during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century with respect to the discipline of ministers. He advis- 
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ed special consideration in administering such action to pastors and 
other officers of the church because of their prominent position. It 
was common practice to require two or three witnesses to validate 
a charge. The church of which the accused was a member was then 
to appoint a council of persons to assist them in determining what 
course of action to follow. The council was invested with no ec- 
clesiastical authority to try the minister or to depose him. Judicial 
action belonged alone to the church of which he was a member. The 
minister was not obliged to appear before the council; his respon- 
sibility was to the church alone. Nor was the church obliged to fol- 
low the advice of the council. Thus, it was plain that a council had 
no power to expel a man from the ministry; this authority belonged 
only to the church of which he was a member. The action of the 
church might be acquittal, admonition, “withdrawal of fellowship 
from him as a minister of the Gospel, with a declaration, that in their 
opinion he is unworthy of, and unfit to continue in, the ministerial 
office,” or “withdrawal of fellowship from him as a Church member; 
thus excluding him from the body.” The last two actions constituted 
the utmost act of the church’s disciplinary power.” 

This pattern of vesting complete authority within the local church 
is still generally accepted among Baptist churches. It is the logical 
corollary of the conviction that the local church alone can ordain. It 
should be observed, however, that the resort to a council parallels in 
disciplinary actions the reliance upon a similar type of assistance in 
taking action to ordain a minister. Thus, the local church recognizes 
its need of the larger church without abdicating its prerogatives and 
authority. It should be admitted, however, that Hiscox went beyond 
the traditional viewpoint of Baptists in this respect by insisting that 
“the claim that the action of a Council or a Presbytery can accredit 
a minister to the whole denomination is to be emphatically denied.”® 
It is with reference to this point of difference that Baptists today need 
to restudy the implications of early English and American Baptist 
practice prior to the period of extreme emphasis upon local autonomy 
which developed in the early nineteenth century and which became 
normative in Hiscox’s manual. 


Examples of the Discipline of Ministers 
Examples of ministerial discipline fall into three categories: in- 
fringements of ministerial authority, deviations from accepted theo- 
logical views and violations of moral standards. The illustrations 
selected are sufficiently far removed from current readers to avoid 
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embarrassment to persons still living. Moreover, they are presented 
only to indicate the procedures followed and not to indulge in the 
spread of information concerning instances better forgotten. 


The Kiokee Baptist Church in Georgia affords an instance in 
which a local minister, James Sanders, was dealt with on June 20, 
1795 “for disorder in administering the ordinance of baptism.” It 
appears that he was a licentiate who had gone beyond his privilege of 
preaching by administering baptism. The action of the church prov- 
ed to be effective, for several months later he gave the church satis- 
faction that he had been wrong. The method followed by the church 
was to cite the erring member to the next conference of the church 
for disciplinary action. This was done either by an individual or a 
committee appointed for that purpose.” 


In the prevailing theological climate of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, deviations from accepted doctrinal views were occasion for grave 
concern. One of the major issues troubling the churches of that pe- 
riod was universalism, the belief that everyone will be saved. Per- 
haps the best known instance of this kind concerned Elhanan Win- 
chester, pastor of the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia. Less 
than a year from the time he had accepted a call to this pastorate, he 
was accused on March 5, 1781 by ninety-seven persons of holding the 
doctrine of the “final restoration of bad men and angels from hell.” 
So seriously was the charge taken that he was forbidden to preach 
and the meeting house was actually locked against him and his ad- 
herents. He and his followers did not take this action kindly, and on 
March 6 they broke into the church, where he preached that evening 
and administered the Lord’s Supper the following Sunday. On Mon- 
day, April 21, the church invited six neighboring clergymen to advise 
them. The council thus appointed met with representatives of both 
sides, and then “gave it as their opinion that the doctrine of universal 
restoration was a deviation from the Philadelphia Confession of 
Faith, and that those of the church who had pronounced against the 
doctrine constituted the rightful church.” Upon the council’s recom- 
mendation, Winchester was dismissed and his followers were exclud- 
ed from membership. Not to be outdone, the Winchester party in- 
itiated a lawsuit in which they sought to obtain possession of the 
church property. In this they were defeated, for on July 9, 1784 the 
court decided against their claim.” 

The Philadelphia Association became involved in the matter when 
several churches brought queries concerning the doctrine of “univer- 
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sal restoration.” A committee was appointed to report the facts con- 
cerning the proceedings of the First Baptist Church against its pas- 
tor. The Association approved the committee’s report which advised 
“all the churches to beware of Elhanan Winchester, and not admit him, 
or any who advocate ‘universal salvation,’ to the office of public teach- 
ing, or suffer any who avow the same to continue in their commun- 
ion.”** In 1788 the Association declared universalism to be a heresy 
and defined it as the erroneous belief “that Christ died for all man- 


kind, and that every individual of the human race will finally be 
saved.””" 


A second notable example of a charge of heresy levelled against 
a Baptist minister occurred in Boston in 1743. Seven members of the 
First Baptist Church became dissatisfied with the preaching of the pas- 
tor, Jeremiah Condy, on the grounds that he denied the doctrines of 
election and predestination. Although no formal disciplinary action was 
taken by the church, the opposition withdrew to form the Second Bap- 


tist Church, which was later renamed the Baldwin Place Baptist 
Church."® 


A third example is the Shaftsbury Baptist Church in Vermont, 
which became concerned about the wavering doctrinal beliefs of one of 
its members, John Millington, who was seeking ordination. The objec- 
tions were so pronounced that the church refused to ordain him. In 
May 1773, Millington’s open denial of the doctrine of ‘God’s election 
and the perseverance of saints” brought further censure. About a year 
later he retracted his views and was restored. But the next year he 
made public withdrawal from the church. Then, in November 1775, 
he made public confession of his wrong in withdrawing from the 
church and rededicated himself, whereupon he was restored to fellow- 
ship. In the presence of a council and with its approval, the church 
voted their satisfaction with his qualifications to become pastor of the 
church. Accordingly, he was ordained on Saturday, November 23, 
1782, although not without opposition from several members who with- 
drew to form the Third Baptist Church in Shaftsbury. Five years aft- 
er his ordination, Millington was again in trouble. He ‘‘was summon- 
ed before a council and admonished, on account of neglect of the duties 
of his office, and for having changed his doctrinal sentiments from 
that of particular election to that of belief in universal salvation of 
all the human race, and on account of personal conduct having the 
appearance of evil.’’® In view of such evident instability, our sym- 
pathies in this instance can be clearly with the church which exercised 
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extraordinary patience with Millington over a period of years. 
Sometimes the theological issue became involved in a larger con- 
text. This was the case in the Cedar Spring Church in South Carolina, 
which not only charged its minister, John Williams, with careless 
handling of the doctrine of election but with the offense of joining the 
Freemasons. In a formal trial before a council of ministers repre- 
senting Williams and the opposition, he was excluded from his church.” 


A fourth instance of discipline for heretical teaching occurred in 
the Second Hopewell Church in New Jersey in 1823, when the pastor, 
a Mr. Boswell, began to preach a Swedenborgian doctrine of univer- 
salism. The church called a council of ministers from neighboring 
churches to confer with him. When he refused to meet with them, the 
council reported to the church: 


We the undersigned having heard, are of the opinion that he [Mr. 
Boswell] has departed from the faith of the particular Baptist churches, 
and demand that he be immediately notified that until he renounces his 
errors he cannot have our fellowship as a regular Gospel minister. 


The church adopted the report of the council and excluded the pastor. 
By the end of the year sixty-three members of the church had also 
been excluded for their sympathy with and acceptance of Boswell’s 
views. Under his leadership they formed a second Baptist church. 
Following Boswell’s death in 1833, his church building was sold to 
an evangelical congregation, thus ending his influence.” 


The Campbellite controversy between the followers of Alexander 
Campbell and the Baptists was very divisive in western Pennsylvania 
in the 1820’s. In 1822-23 the pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Pittsburgh was Sidney Rigdon, who had come under the influence of 
Campbell and whose teachings were “strange” to the members. Ac- 
cordingly, the membership dwindled from 113 to 22 within a year. 
When fifteen members protested against his teachings, Rigdon used 
his influence to bring about their excommunication. The excommun- 
icated members then organized themselves into a group for worship 
under the ministerial guidance of John Winter. They drew up a for- 
mal protest against their exclusion, claiming to be the real First Bap- 
tist Church of Pittsburgh. They asserted that the majority of the mem- 
bers were no longer a Baptist church because they had departed from 
the principles and doctrines of Baptists, and accordingly had no legal 
or moral right to the church property. On October 11, 1823, a church 
council decided that the minority was right and was entitled to the 
church property. Rigdon was found guilty of preaching baptismal 
regeneration and other heresies. He was excluded from the church 
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and deposed from the Baptist ministry. The case was ultimately set- 
tled in the civil courts in 1836.” 


The most troublesome and scandalous cases of discipline con- 
cerned laxity in moral standards. Shortly after the organization of 
the Philadelphia Association, its peace was disturbed by Thomas Sel- 
by, who created a rupture in the church at Philadelphia and Pennepek. 
When the situation was laid before the Association in 1712, eleven 
persons were nominated to arbitrate the differences between the fac- 
tions aroused by Selby’s actions. Under the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, the church paid Selby the money subscribed to him and discharg- 
ed him from any further work in the ministry. Because of his gen- 
eral reputation, he was also banned from communion.” 


One of the saddest cases of church discipline concerned the il- 
lustrious Morgan Edwards, pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia from 1761 to 1771 and first historian of Baptists in 
America. During the American Revolution his Tory background 
caused him to come under suspicion. In August 1775 he was obliged 
to make a public declaration of his loyalty to the American cause in 
order to quiet the opposition. Whether because of these trying cir- 
cumstances or for some other reason, he yielded to intoxicants, and 
was brought under church discipline. The charges was “inatention 
[sic] to publick worship, joining yourselfe with Drunkards, Frequent- 
ing Taverns, Being often Intoxicated.” After a lapse of four years, 
he was restored to good standing in 1788. He died in 1795.™ 


Associations in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries fre- 
quently warned the churches against persons who pretended to be Bap- 
tist ministers in order to exploit the members. An example of this 
kind of warning may be found in the records of the Redstone Baptist 
Association of western Pennsylvania: 


On information relative to the character of John Johnson calling himself 
a Baptist minister, about 5 ft. 5 inches high, somewhat fleshy, light hair 
and complexion, (his language partakes of the Welsh and Scotch dialect) 
Resolved, that the churches in our connexion, do esteem him an impostor 


[sic].25 

In Indiana the Baptist church at Rome found Elder George F. 
Mayer, a retired minister, guilty of ‘deliberate falsehood and unchris- 
tian conduct.” He was excluded from membership in the church and 
his license as a minister of the gospel was revoked.” 


When the Liberty Baptist Church in Altoona, Pennsylvania fail- 
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ed to accept the recommendation of a council appointed by the Centre 
Baptist Association to investigate charges against the pastor, it was 
excluded from the association in 1904. In this instance, the council 
had voted “to withdraw the hand of Christian fellowship from [him], 
to depose him from the Baptist Ministry and to recommend the Lib- 
erty Church to exclude him from membership.’”** A second instance 
in which a church was disfellowshipped by its Association so long as 
it retained a pastor which a council found to be unworthy was in con- 
nection with the Cohansie Baptist Church in New Jersey in 1894. For 
two years the church stood by its pastor, accepting ostracism until it 
became convinced that the charges made against him were correct. 
Whereupon the church excluded him and reported its action to the As- 
sociation and was warmly reinstated.” 


Summary 


From these scattered examples of church discipline of ministers, 
a pattern may be seen. It consisted of several steps, the first of which 
was the issuance of complaints or charges by an individual or in- 
dividuals. The second step was appointment of a committee or coun- 
cil of the peers of the accused minister, usually representing both sides 
of the issue, to hear evidence and make a recommendation to the 
church. Sometimes the council was appointed at the instigation of 
the church; at other times, by the association. If a church failed to 
accept the recommendation of the council for the exclusion of a min- 
ister who was believed to be unworthy of his position, the association 
withdrew fellowship from the church. In this way the larger fellow- 
ship exerted pressure on the local congregation on behalf of stand- 


ards for the ministry which were important to the witness of the whole 
church. 
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Documents on the Association 


of Churches 


Compiled by W1ntTHROP S. Hupson 


One of the key issues confronting American Baptists in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century is the nature of the authority and the 
extent of the power which may be properly exercised by connectional 
or denominational bodies. The issue is frequently stated in terms of 
the so-called “autonomy of the local church.” Although the use of 
the word “autonomy” is a twentieth-century term, the issue itself is 
not a new one among Baptists. It may be both helpful and sugges- 
tive, therefore, to recall the definition of associational power as it 
was formulated by early Baptists in America. It is for this purpose 
that the following documents are reproduced. 


1. The Confession of Faith 


(Ordered printed by the Philadelphia Baptist Association, Sep- 
tember 25, 1742) 

The Philadelphia Confession was a revision of the Westminster 
Confession and was adopted by English Particular Baptists in 1689. 
The major portion of the article on the church was an abridgement 
of the “Platform of Government,” which the English Congregation- 
alists had appended to the Savoy Declaration. Paragraphs 14 and 15 
state the basic imperative for the development of an associational life 
among the churches. 

Chapter XXVII: Of the Church 

14. As each church and all the members of it are bound to pray continually 
for the good and prosperity of all the churches of Christ (Eph. vi. 18; Psalm 
cxxli. 6) . . ., so the churches (when planted by the Providence of God so as 
they may enjoy opportunity and advantage for it) ought to hold communion 
amongst themselves, for their peace, increase of love, and mutual edification 
(Rom. xvi 1, 2, 3; John viii. 9, 10). 

15. In cases of difficulties or differences, either in point of doctrine or ad- 
ministration; wherein either the churches in general are concerned, or any one 
church, in their peace, union, and edification; or any member or members of 
any church are injured in or by any proceedings in censures not agreeable to 
truth and order: It is according to the mind of Christ that many churches hold- 
ing communion together do by their messengers meet to consider and give their 
advice in or about that matter in difference, to be reported to all the churches 
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concerned (Acts xv. 2, 4, 6, and ‘2 23, 25); howbeit these messengers as- 
sembled are not intrusted with any church-power properly so-called, or with 
any jurisdiction over the churches themselves, to exercise any censures either 
over any churches or persons; or to impose their determination on the churches 
or officers (2 Cor. i. 24; 1 John iv. 1). 


2. The Discipline of 1743 


(Authorized by the Philadelphia Baptist Association, Septem- 
ber 25, 1742). 


In order to explicate their practice further, the Baptists of the 
middle colonies requested Jenkin Jones and Benjamin Griffith to pre- 
pare a “brief treatise concerning our discipline” to be annexed to the 
Confession of Faith. Griffith, depending heavily upon the writings of 
Elias Keach, Abel Morgan, John Owen and Thomas Goodwin, per- 
formed the actual work of compilation. It is from this treatise that 
the following text is taken. 


Of the Communion of Churches 


Every particular congregational church, incorporated by and according to 
the institution of Christ in the gospel and duly organized according to the prim- 
itive churches, hath sufficient power from Christ to call and ordain its own of- 
ficers; so that no man or set of men have authority to choose officers for them 
or impose any officers on them, without their previous knowledge and volun- 
tary consent (Acts vi. 3). ... And every particular church as such, assembled 
with her proper elders, hath sufficient power to receive members (Acts ii. 41; 
Roman xiv. 7). And in the exercise of any acts of discipline, such a church— 
being convened with her own officers or elders in the name of Christ—may act 
according to gospel-rule in any case, even to excommunicate such members as 
are found to be obstinate in disorders or heretical in principles, after due admoni- 
tion . . ., independent of any other church-power superior to itself... . And such 
particular congregational churches, constituted and organized according to the 
mind of Christ revealed in the New Testament, are all equal in power and 
dignity, and we read of no disparity between them or subordination among 
them. ... 


Such particular distinct churches, agreeing in gospel-doctrine and practice, 
may and ought to maintain communion together in many duties which may tend 
to the mutual benefit and edification of the whole; and thereby one church that 
hath plenty of gifts may and ought, if possible, to supply another that lacketh 
(Cant. viii. 8); they may have mutual giving and receiving (Phil. iv. 15), and 
mutual translation, recommendation or dismission of members from one church 
to another as occasion may require. It is to be noted that persons called to office 
are not to be dismissed as officers, but as members; though another church may 
call such to the same office again. 
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By virtue also of such communion, the members of one such church may, 
where they are known, occasionally partake at the Lord’s Table with a sister 
church. Yet notwithstanding such communion of churches, by voluntary con- 
sent and confederation, the officers of one particular church may not act as of- 
ficers in another church in any act of government, without a particular call 
thereunto from the other church where they occasionally come. 


It is expedient that particular churches, constituted in the way and manner 
and for the ends declared in the former part of this narrative (where they are 
planted by the Providence of God so as they may have opportunity and ad- 
vantage so to do) should by their mutual agreement appoint proper times and 
places to meet by their respective messengers or delegates to consider of such 
things as may be for the common benefit of all the churches—for their peace, 
prosperity, and mutual edification, and what may be for the furtherance of the 
gospel and the interest of Christ in the world. 

And forasmuch as it falls out many times that particular churches have to 
do with doubtful and difficult matters, or differences in point of doctrine or ad- 
ministration (like the church of Antioch of old), wherein either the churches 
in general are concerned, or any one church, in their peace, union, or edification ; 
or any member or members of a church are injured in or by any proceeding in 
censures not agreeable to gospel-rule and order; it is according to the mind of 
Christ that many churches holding communion together should meet by their 
messengers and delegates to consider of, and to give advice in or about such 
matters in difference; and their sentiments to be reported to all the churches 
concerned. And such messengers and delegates, convened in the name of Christ 
by the voluntary consent of the several churches in such mutual communion, may 
declare and determine the mind of the Holy Ghost revealed in Scripture con- 
cerning things in difference; and may decree the observation of things that are 
true and necessary, because revealed and appointed in the Scripture. And the 
churches will do well to receive, own, and observe such determinations, on the 
evidence and authority of the mind of the Holy Ghost in them, as in Acts xv. 
29. Yet such delegates thus assembled are not intrusted or armed with any 
coercive power or any superior jurisdiction over the churches concerned so as 
to impose their determinations on them or their officers under penalty of ex- 
communication or the like (See Confession, chap. 27. par. 14, 15. See also Dr. 
| John] Owen, On the Nature of the Gospel Church, chap. 11; and Dr. [Thomas] 
Goodwin, vol. 4, book 5, chapters 8, 9, 10, 11 etc. Of the Government of Churches 
of Christ)? 


3. The Power and Duty of an Association of Churches 

(An essay drafted by Benjamin Griffith and adopted by the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, September 19, 1749). 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, there were some Bap- 
tists who were beginning so to emphasize the independence of local 
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churches as to deny any power to an association of churches. The Bap- 
tists of the middle colonies sought to correct this tendency by ordering, 
after full consideration and mature deliberation, that the following 
essay be inscribed in “The Association Book” to the end that “it may 
appear what power an association of churches hath, and what duty 
is incumbent on an association, and [thus] prevent the contempt with 
which some are ready to treat such an assembly.” 


Essay 


That an Association is not a superior judicature, having such superior power 
over the churches concerned; but that each particular church hath a complete 
power and authority from Jesus Christ, to administer all gospel ordinances (pro- 
vided they have a sufficiency of officers duly qualified, or that they be supplied 
by the officers of another sister church or churches) as baptism, and the Lord’s 
supper, etc.; and to receive in and cast out, and also to try and ordain their own 
officers, and to exercise every part of gospel discipline and church government, 
independent of any other church or assembly whatever. 


And that several such independent churches, where Providence gives them 
their situation convenient, may and ought—for their mutual strength, counsel, 
and other valuable advantages—by their. voluntary and free consent, to enter into 
an agreement and confederation, as is hinted in our printed Narrative of dis- 
cipline, page 59, 60, 61. 

Such ‘churches there must be—agreeing in doctrine and practice, and in- 
dependent in their authority and church power—before they can enter into a con- 
federation (as aforesaid) and choose delegates or representatives to associate to- 
gether; and thus the several independent churches being the constituents, the as- 
sociation, council or assembly of their delegates when assembled is not to be 
deemed a superior judicature, as having a superintendency over the churches, but 
subservient to the churches in what may concern all the churches in general or 
any one church in particular. And, though no power can regularly arise above 
its fountain from where it rises, yet we are of opinion that an Association of the 
delegates of associate churches have a very considerable power in their hands 
respecting those churches in their confederation; for if the agreement of several 
distinct churches in sound doctrine and regular practice to the first motive, ground, 
and foundation or basis of their confederation, then it must naturally follow that 
a defection in doctrine or practice in any church in such confederation, or any 
party in any such church, is ground sufficient for an Association to withdraw 
from such a church or party so deviating or making defection, and to exclude 
such from them in some formal manner, and to advertise all the churches in con- 
federation thereof, in order that every church in confederation may withdraw 
from such in all acts of church communion, to the end [that] they may be asham- 
ed and that all the churches may discountenance such and bear testimony against 
the defection. 
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Such withdrawing from a defective or disorderly church, or that ought to be 
towards a delinquent church, is such as ariseth from their voluntary confedera- 
tion aforesaid, and not only from the general duty that is incumbent on all ortho- 
dox persons, and churches to do, where no such confederation is entered into, as 
2 Cor. vi. 16, 17. Now, from that general duty to withdraw from defective per- 
sons or churches, there can no more be done than to desist from such acts of fel- 
lowship as subsisted before the withdrawing, which is merely negative, and in no 
wise any thing positive. Churches, as they are pillars of truth, may and ought 
to endeavor to promote truth among others also; which endeavors, if they prove 
fruitless (as they are but mystico modo), they may be withdrawn; the with- 
drawing, therefore, must be accordingly; which is only to cease from future en- 
deavors, leaving the objects as they were or are. But if there be a confederation 
and incorporation, by mutual and voluntary consent. (as the Association of 
churches must and ought to be), then something positive may and ought to be 
done; and, though an Association ought not assume a power to excommuni- 
cate or deliver a defective or disorderly church to Satan (as some do claim), 
yet it is a power sufficient to exclude the delegates of a defective or disorderly 
church from an Association, and to refuse their presence at their consultations, 
and to advise all the churches in confederation to do so too. A godly man may 
and ought to withdraw, not only from a heathen, but from such as have the form 
of godliness, if they appear to want the power of it (2 Tim. iii. 5). By the same 
parity of reason, the saints—in what capacity soever they may be considered— 
may withdraw from defective or disorderly churches or persons; but excom- 
municate they cannot (there being no institution to authorize them so to do). 
But in the capacity of a congregational church dealing with her own members, an 
Association, then, of the delegates of associate churches, may exclude and with- 
draw from defective and unsound or disorderly churches or persons, in manner 
abovesaid. And this will appear regular and justifiable by the light and law of 
nature, as is apparent in the conduct and practice of all regular civil and po- 
litical corporations whatsoever; who all of them have certain rules to exclude 
delinquents from their societies, as well as for others to accede thereunto. 

We judge those things in the 15th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles to be 
imitable by an Association, viz: Ist, their disowning of the erroneous and ju- 
daizing teachers, saying, to whom we gave no such commandment, verse 24; 
2dly, the sending delegated persons of their own number, with Paul and Barna- 
bas, to support their sentence in the place where the debate sprung up, verse 25; 
and a third thing followed in consequence thereof, viz., a delivering of the de- 
crees to the other churches to be observed, as well as the church of Antioch, 
chap. xvi. 4. Consistent herewith, the practice of after ages is found to be; when, 
because they had no council, synod, or association to convene, of course they 
called a council in order to make head against any error or disorders when in any 
particular church, such things grew too big for a particular church peaceably 
to determine, as the case about circumcision was at Antioch. In such cases all 
the churches were looked upon as one church, and all the bishops as universal, 
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because of the unity of the faith and conformity of practice which ought to be 
in the churches of Christ; though in all other cases, the several distinct churches 
acted independent of each other, as Cyprian relates the practice of his time, viz.: 
That the bishops were so united in one body that if any one of the body broached 
any heresy, or began to waste and tear the flock of Christ, all the rest came im- 
mediately to its rescue. (Cyprian, cited by Bingham, book 2, page 101). And 
the same author observes that they disowned the faulty, and advertised all the 
churches of the same. And Mr. Crosby relates that an Association in London 
did disown a certain disorderly church in London, and did caution all the church- 
es they were related to not to countenance them in any way, nor to suffer their 
members to frequent their meetings. And thus an Association may disown and 
withdraw from a defective or disorderly church, and advise the churches relat- 
ed to them to withdraw from and to discountenance such as aforesaid, without 
exceeding the bounds of their power. 


And further, that an Association of the delegates of confederate churches 
may doctrinally declare any person or party in a church, who are defective in 
principles or disorderly in practice, to be censurable, when the affair comes under 
their cognizance, and—without exceeding the bounds of their power and duty— 
to advise the church that such belong unto, how to deal with such, according to 
the rule of gospel discipline; and also to strengthen such a church, and assist 
her, if need be, by sending able men of their own number to help the church in 
executing the power vested in her by the ordinance of Jesus Christ, and to stand 
by her, and to defend her against the insults of such offending persons or parties. 

The above is a transcript of the said essay, according to the order given by 
the said Association, which was ordered to be taken without the then introduc- 
tion and singularity. Taking the substance and contents thereof as the judgment 
of the Association, respecting their power and duty. 


Consented to and transcribed by, Benjamin Griffith. Signed by the whole 
Association, whose names are— 


William Marshall, 


Nathaniel Jenkins, Moderator, Jno. Bartholomew, 
Jenkin Jones, ) William Smith, 
Owen Thomas, John Watson, 
David Davis, Thomas Smith, 
John Davis, Augsbury Smith, 
James Carman, Samuel Ashmead, 
Abel Morgan, | Ministers. Lewis Thomas, 
Benj. Miller, Thomas Coxs, 
Joshua Potts, James Dorset, 
Isaac Eaton, John Davis, 
Malachiah Bonham, Robert Chaffin, 
Oliver Hart, : John Williams, 


James Davis, 
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Andrew Bray, 
John Stout, 
Crispin Collet.* 


4. Discipline of 1798 


(Prepared for the Philadelphia Baptist Association by Samuel 
Jones). 


The briefest and perhaps clearest statement of the purpose, char- 
acter and power of an association of churches is the following excerpt 
from Samuel Jones, A Treatise of Church Discipline (Philadelphia, 
1798). 


Chapter XI. Of the Fellowship and Communion of Churches. 


1. Churches of the same faith and gospel order, so far as is necessary to 
communion ; as they have all drank into and of one and the same spirit; as they 
are branches of one and the same body, and hold to one and the same head; and 
as they have one Lord, one faith, and one baptism: they therefore may and ought 
to have and enjoy fellowship and a friendly intercourse together, as occasion may 
require and opportunity serve, in the discharge of those relative duties, which may 
tend to the mutual benefit and edification of the whole (1 Cor. xii. 13; Eph. iv. 
5; John xvii. 20-26). 


Chapter XII. Of an Association. 


1. An association consists of delegates or messengers from different par- 
ticular churches, who have agreed to associate together, at stated times, to pro- 
mote their own interest, and the good of the common cause. 


2. This practice is recommended by the reason of things, the spirit of re- 
ligion, and apostolic practice (Acts xv). 


3. The meeting thus of churches by their delegates is of special use; to gain 
acquaintance with and knowledge of one another—to preserve uniformity in 
faith and practice (Phil. iii. 16)—to detect and discountenance heresies—to curb 
licentiousness in the wanton abuse of church power—to afford assistance and 
advice in all difficult cases—to contribute pecuniary aid when necessary—to 
make appointments of supplies for destitute churches—and every way advance 
and secure the interest of religion, and strengthen and draw closer the bonds of 
union and fellowship. 


4. Other churches, besides those that enter at the original constitution, may 
be admitted, on making application, and giving satisfactory evidence in regard to 
their faith and practice, regular order and good standing. 


5. The delegates thus assembled are, properly speaking, only an advisory 
council. They are not armed with coercive power, to compel the churches to 
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submit to their decisions, nor have they any control over the acts or doings of 
the churches. Every church still remains independent. 


6. Nevertheless, the associated body may exclude from their connection 
any church that may act an unworthy part. This our association did some years 
ago, as also, virtually, last association. Indeed it would be absurd to examine 
churches at their admission, if afterward they are to be continued in the con- 
nection, let their principles and practice be what they may (See Chap. X. ver. 22; 
vide also Confession of Faith, Chap. XXVII. par. 15; Our late Discipline, p. 61; 
Dr. [John] Owen, On the Nature of a Gospel Church p. 254). 


7. Let it not be thought, that this power of the association over the church- 
es in connection with it disannuls or destroys the independence of those churches: 
for if any church of the associated body should become unsound in their prin- 
ciples, or act irregularly and disorderly, and will not do, what may be just and 
right; such a church will still remain an independent church, though an heter- 
odox and irregular one; but it would be inconsistent and wrong in the associa- 
tion, to suffer such a church to continue among them, since, besides other con- 
siderations, they would hereby become partakers of their evil deeds. The as- 
sociation can take nothing from them, but what it gave them. This, in such cir- 
cumstances, it certainly may and ought to do. 


8. From what we have said, as well as from considering that the union of 
churches in an association is a voluntary act, a voluntary union or confederation 
like the voluntary confederation of members into a church, it follows that every 
church stands in the same relation to its association as a member does to his 
church, and therefore is examined in the same manner on admission. Hence 


9. Complaints may be received by the association against any church be- 
longing to it, especially when the complaint is brought in by another church. Hence 
also, 


10. The association has a right to call any delinquent church to account, 
whether for a wanton abuse of its power towards or over any of its members, 
neglect of attendance at the association, disregard of those things recommended 
to them, or any material defect in principles or practice; and if satisfactory rea- 
sons are not given therefore nor reformation, then to exclude them. . . #4 


1. The text is reprinted from A Confes- Colgate Collection of the American 


sion of Faith (Philadelphia: Benjamin 
Franklin, 1743), pp. 96-98. 


Baptist Historical Society, pp. 36-40. 
It has been reprinted in Minutes of 


the Philadelphia Baptist Association 

2. The text is reprinted from 4 Short A. D,. Gillette, ed. (Philadelphia; 

Treatics of Church Dicoip vine, (Phila- American Baptist Publication Society 

delphia: Benjamin Franklin, 1743), 1851), pp. 60-63 ? 
pp. 57-62, The Discipline is usually 

; printed from Samuel 

bound with the Confession of Faith. Jones, A Treatise of Church Discipline 

3. The text is taken from the manuscript (Philadelphia: 8. C. Ustick, 1798), pp. 
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The Historical Study of Jesus and Christology 
By LEANDER E. 


The Problem 

With the development of the method and means of the critical 
study of history generally, it was inevitable that the historical method 
be applied to the problem of Christian origins and especially to Jesus 
himself. The whole modern church, the theologian no less than the 
biblical student, should be grateful for this development. Yet this 
has not always been the characteristic stance of the church toward 
the critical study of its roots. For one thing, the vanguard of this ap- 
proach to Jesus and the New Testament frequently sought to drive a 
wedge between what the church believed about Jesus and “the his- 
torical Jesus as he actually was in Palestine.” The historical study 
of Jesus in the modern era began with Reimarus’ dictum: “We are 
justified in drawing an absolute distinction between the teaching of 
the Apostles in their writings and what Jesus himself in his own life- 
time proclaimed and taught.” The whole history of this study, from 
Hermann Reimarus to James Robinson,” is nothing less than a dialogue 
with this assertion. The church has frequently been hostile to the 
critical study of its origins in Jesus because it insisted that it keep 
intact a certain conception of its historical rootage. 

In a sense the church has always been concerned with the his- 
torical character of Jesus, for the entire argument from prophecy and 
fulfilment is nothing less than an attempt to demonstrate that the 
actual flow of events in his life was in accord with previous revela- 
tion. If this is not already abundantly clear in the way the passion 
story is told in the canonical gospels, it is certainly clear to every 
reader of Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, written at the close 
of the New Testament era. After this primal concern for the his- 
toric foundations of Christianity was buttressed by the reaction to 
all forms of Docetism, there was never any doubt about the historic- 
ity of Jesus nor the historical accuracy of the canonical gospels. By 
definition, there was no room for anything else. Thus, the church 
basically assumed that historical research would only confirm what 
was already believed. 


LEANDER E. KECK, assistant professor of New Testament at the Divinity 
School, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., delivered this paper at 
the Seminary Faculty Theological Conference at Green Lake, Wisc., on 
July 1-5, 1961. It was prepared in consultation with Walter J. Harrelson, 
professor of Old Testament at Vanderbilt. 
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Hence, we can understand the shock which continues to come to 
people who learn that modern historical criticism has tried to put a 
question mark behind virtually every historical root of Christian doc- 
trine, including the existence of Jesus himself.’ The church has often 
fought critical study of Jesus so fiercely because it suspected that the 
critic was hanging a sword of Damocles over the bed where the church 
had slumbered in comfort for eighteen centuries. While many of the ex- 
treme points of historical skepticism, like those concerning the his- 
torical existence of Jesus, have long since been answered,* the basic 
situation of the church is in many ways the same. As long as the 
church assumes that the totality of its affirmations about the sig- 
nificance of Jesus are fully rooted in history in such a way that his- 
torical research can only demonstrate the validity of the Christian un- 
derstanding of Jesus, then only two avenues are open for traffic: 
either the historical-critical method is emasculated into a eunuch for 
the sake of the Kingdom so that no embarrassing questions will be 
pressed, or else the historical-critical method will be shut out from 
the life of the church on the theory that a man’s enemies will be those 
of his own household. . 


In other words, if one believes that historical research must in- 
evitably confirm the Christian confession, research risks becoming 
merely a perfunctory display of learning. On the other hand, if it re- 
fuses this role, it may be excluded as heresy-breeding. The fate of 
historical research in the Roman Catholic church amply illustrates 
this. Unfortunately, certain forms of Protestantism have not been 
immune from the same disease. It is the contention of this article that 
both avenues are actually dead-end streets, for neither a Christological 
security which turn out to be specious offers any hope; nor does 
an incessant sniping carried on with slogans from ramparts of or- 
thodoxy while the real battle is being lost elsewhere. Instead, the 
church’s understanding of Christ will be relevant and valid in our 
day only insofar as the church is willing to make the historical critic 
a serious and responsible partner in the exploration of the meaning 
of Jesus. 

The Character of Christological Discourse 

We must first affirm that it is entirely possible to have a Chris- 
tology without taking the historical study of Jesus seriously. This 
does not mean that the theologian develops a Christology apart from 
the figure of Jesus but that he simply takes the history of Jesus for 
granted as a sort of fixed datum, the character of which he need not 
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explore because he is interested in the transcendent meaning of the 
whole. In fact, the major Christologies developed in the past, from 
first to twentieth-century Gnostics as well as from second to twen- 
tieth-century orthodox theologians, are characterized by this disinter- 
est in the historical problems connected with the history of Jesus. Un- 
til the nineteenth century no one could be held accountable, since the 
historical-critical method had not been fully developed. But, since the 
Enlightenment in general and the work of D. F. Strauss in particular, 
there is no longer any excuse for tolerating the development of any 
Christology which is not fully cognizant of the historian’s work on 
the life and teachings of Jesus. It must not be assumed that by his- 
torian we refer only to the believing historian who works within the 
church; rather, the term refers to the whole discipline of historical 
work, including the lexicographer who contributes to our knowledge 
of Galilean dialects, the historian of ancient religion who clarifies the 
contemporary eschatological ideas that were part of the milieu of Jesus, 
the historian of Roman history from whom we learn important data 
about provincial administration. 


A. free-wheeling, non-historical Christology can be seen when- 
ever the theologian understands Jesus deductively. For the char- 
acter of Christological discourse, it matters little from what the state- 
ments about Jesus are deduced—one of the creeds, a definition of Christ 
as the New Being or Agape. In none of these cases does the theo- 
logian take seriously the historian’s attempt to understand Jesus and 
our sources about him. We see this method very clearly in all Ro- 
man Catholic attempts to weasel around the references to the broth- 
ers of Jesus in order to preserve the perpetual virginity of Mary. No 
amount of historical or philological work will ever convince a Catho- 
lic that the references to brothers are not references to half-broth- 
ers or cousins, because he knows by definition that Jesus had no 
blood brothers.° Christian Science follows the same method in mak- 
ing Jesus a Practitioner par excellence. But we Protestants have 
emerged largely on the wings of historical study which risked being 
pitted against ecclesiastical dogma. We insisted that the so-called 
secular scholar be allowed to correct the dogma of the church on the 
basis of historical study. Yet we ourselves have succumbed to the same 
method from which we sought to escape. For example, in Paul Tillich’s 
Christology neither exegesis of the gospels nor historical reconstruc- 
tion of Jesus is a constitutive factor in his understanding of the New 
Being. The historical Jesus illustrates what the New Being means. 
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Similarly in the Christology of Nels Ferré, Jesus himself contributes 
nothing but concreteness to Agape. 


We might extend the list, but the point is clear enough: The de- 
ductive approach to Jesus has no place for historical-critical study 
except on the periphery. In these approaches the historical Jesus ts 
not really a revealer at all; he merely illustrates something arrived 
at by a quite different method. Seen in the light of this criterion— 
taking seriously the historical study of Jesus—one can draw a line 
backwards from most contemporary theology via all form of ortho- 
doxy to the earliest Gnostics themselves, for it is they who first con- 
cluded what Jesus must have been and then sought to interpret the 
gospel tradition in ways to demonstrate this conclusion. Adolf Har- 
nack’s dictum that the Gnostics were the first systematic theolo- 
gians is thus eminently correct,® for, despite the consistent rejection 
of their results, the church has just as consistently appropriated their 
method. In fact, not until the development of modern historical 
science was any real alternative possible. But now it is inescapable. 


Our second affirmation is that, just as there are Christologies 
without real regard for the history of Jesus, so there are function- 
ing Christologies where one is concerned only with the historical 
Jesus. Those forms of liberal Christianity which are impatient with 
the dogmas of the church and want to liberate themselves from their 
weight so that they may return to the religion of Jesus are at best 
begging the question, for they never stop to clarify the criteria by 
which they conclude that the religion of Jesus is either anything to 
which they would really want to return or worth returning to. Nor 
is the case any different if one elevates the moral principles of Jesus, 
usually the Sermon on the Mount, to the realm of high authority, for 
in every such exaltation of Jesus’ teaching there lurks the funda- 
mental issue: Why are these particular principles of this particular 
man any more valid than those of any other? How does one recognize 
the validity of the teachings of a man who was abandoned by his 
followers and executed by his enemies? Similarly, all forms of syn- 
cretistic religion which seek to integrate Jesus into the human pil- 
grimage for light and life merely dodge the problem, for here also 
we seek a rationale for including a man like Jesus, who may very 
well have died in disappointment over a Kingdom which did not come 
as he had hojed. | 

The list of liberals could be extended, too, but two points are 
quite clear. On the one hand, the liberal who thinks he operates by 
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historical method to liberate himself from church dogma consistent- 
ly violates this same method whenever he thinks he can extract his 
picture of Jesus from the documents which clearly point to another 
kind of Jesus, namely, the Jesus who was far more concerned with 
eschatology than most forms of liberalism can tolerate. On the other 
hand, he has not liberated himself from Christology at all but mere- 
ly turned his back on conscious grappling with it so that he might 
enjoy his naiveté in peace. If at the beginning of historical-critical 
study this discipline seemed to promise release from the knotty prob- 
lems of Christology, its recent development has forced us to see that 
precisely the pursuit of this method compels us to deal systematical- 
ly with the ultimate significance of this historical figure.’ The re- 
fusal to deal seriously and systematically with the historian’s portrait 
of Jesus is now a luxury no liberal can afford. 


Thus, the third possibility in Christological discourse is to bring 
the historian’s reconstruction of the life and teachings of Jesus into 
a direct confrontation with the theologian’s attempt to interpret the 
will and way of God. In this discussion, it is important that we 
speak as partners in a conversation instead of each merely tolerating 
the work of the other. In other words, when we insist that the biblical 
and historical critic of the life of Jesus be included in the whole proc- 
ess of Christological discourse, we who are biblical students are not 
merely pleading for status. What we are insisting on is that, for the 
sake of Christology as well as for the sake of our own discipline, 


the work of the historian be taken with radical seriousness. This — 


means that the theologian must confront the historian with the epis- 
temological and theological problems inherent in the historical method, 
and the historian must confront the theologian with the historical data 
in a way that precludes all forms of independent speculative or myth- 
ological analysis of Christ. The theologian may well assist the his- 
torian in the latter’s historical task, and the historian may also have 
insights of value to the theologian. But these are secondary benefits 
of the partnership. The main point is that the historian and theo- 
logian must converse seriously because our fait‘: is in the ultimate 
meaning of an historical person. 


This close relationship of historical and theological concerns is 
not a modern invention. In point of fact, it has already been given 
in our sources for the study of Jesus, for in the gospels themselves 
neither history nor theology functions as a consciously developed, 
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independent discipline; instead, the gospels show one way in which 
history and theology interpenetrate one another. 

It may be asked whether it is legitimate to separate what in the 
gospels is not separated. Rather, should we not simply state in a 
systematic manner what the gospels report? At least three things 
may be said to this objection. 1.) The task of contemporary Chris- 
tological discussion is not to write modern gospels. The aim of theo- 
logical reflection is not identical with that of the gospels. Hence, the 
procedures by which the canonical interpreters of Jesus attacked their 
problems are not normative for the modern church, as it sets itself 
the double task of first understanding what the gospel writers did 
(our exegetical work) and of understanding today the ultimate mean- 
ing of Jesus (our constructive statements in Christology). Because 
our cultural setting is so different from that of the New Testament, 
our problems are different and our procedure must be different. Only 
a biblicist would require modern theology to ignore problems today 
simply because they are not dealt with in the Bible. 

2.) The problem would be much simpler if we had but one gos- 
pel. But the stubborn fact is that we have four, each with its own un- 
derstanding and report of Jesus. Hence, we either engage in the 
traditional harmonizing efforts and so abandon historical criticism 
at the doorstep of the canon, or else we risk asking the kinds of ques- 
tions historical study asks of all documents. 

3.) In any case, we live in the modern world in which historio- 
graphy has developed as a discipline with its own tested procedures 
and built-in emphasis on self-correction. It may be acceptable for the 
choir to return to Palestrina and Praetorius to help the congregation 
worship its Lord, but when the theologian (in the widest sense of that 
term) tries to help the church understand Jesus it must understand 
him today or not at all. Furthermore, even as today’s choirs sing the 
ancient anthems to the accompaniment of an electric organ, our mod- 
ernity is also present when we seek to understand Jesus. Living in the 
twentieth century is not a sin to be confessed but a fact to be recogniz- 
ed. Separating theological analysis and historical study is one way 
of doing this. 


The Sources and the Method 
Inasmuch as the writers of the gospels stand within the biblical 
tradition, it is appropriate to note first the way in which event and 
meaning interpenetrate one another in the Bible. We look at the Old 
Testament before we turn to the gospels. This does not represent an 
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attempt to rummage through the Hebrew Bible to find Christ in the 
Old Testament but a recognition of the inner affinity between the two 
parts of our Bible. 

The Old Testament materials which stand closest to the gos- 
pels are the historical and prophetic traditions. Whether one selects 
the Yahwist’s great epic or the later, expanded Deuteronomic his- 
torical corpus (Deuteronomy through 2 Kings), he would find in 
these writings a presentation of selected moments in the experience of 
Israel. It is increasingly clear that both the principle of selection and 
the mode of presentation are controlled by the conviction that in these 
historical events certain elements of God’s will and purpose have been 
made perceptible. Consequently, these writings present the historical 
traditions of Israel in such a way as to make this clear. Thus, the Deu- 
teronomist selects and schematizes the era of the Judges into the 
rhythmic patterns of infidelity, disintegration, renewal and restora- 
tion. He is not interested in what we would term a “history of the 
era” but in a prophetic interpretation of it. He summons his readers 
to understand this tragic era of the nation’s past not in terms of 
Israel’s being at the mercy of historical caprice but of her continuing 
life in the presence of an intensely moral Yahweh. 


The gospels present the traditions of Jesus in a similar perspec- 
tive. Like the Old Testament histories, even though they deal with 
historical events and yield the critical historian priceless data for 
historical science, they are nonetheless not interested in presenting a 
“history of Jesus” or the so-called “historical Jesus as he actually 
was.” Like the Israelite historians, the evangelists present a select- 
éd and edited body of Jesus-traditions in order to offer the church 
not only an authoritative interpretation of its own source, but a body 
of material by which to order its own life. 

If the historical narratives of the Bible must be used with great 
skill for historical reconstruction, the same is true of oracular 
materials, be they prophetic pronouncements or the teachings of 
Jesus. The Old Testament prophet understands himself as the ve- 
hicle of the divine word; he is not only its mouthpiece but its vehicle. 
His whole life is at God’s disposal for the communication of this 
message. One names his children so that they too became walking 
sermons, another marries (or remarries) a harlot, another is for- | 
bidden to marry, another walks naked and barefoot for three years, 
another has trances. Thus, it seems that the word and the prophet 
stand together; the content of his message cannot be isolated from 
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the things he did and the occasions on which he did them. That the 
prophetic corpus is not all of a piece at this point does not destroy 
the basic contention that, just as the word of Yahweh was directed 
to the particular circumstances of Israel, so it was bound to the par- 
ticular circumstances of his prophet. Unless both are drawn into the 
interpretation of the prophet, his message itself is not understood. 


So it is with the teachings of Jesus. The tradition preserved not 
only the pronouncements of the Master but something of the con- 
text in which he was moved to speak about the Sabbath or the char- 
acter of forgiveness. This inseparability of word and situation has 
so firmly embedded itself in our conception of what constitutes a 
“gospel” that we are amazed that the newly discovered Gospel of 
Thomas should be called a gospel when it is not interested in the life 
and ministry of Jesus at all. Just as in the case of the prophets, 
so in the case of Jesus: we do not have the quantity or quality of 
materials from which to write biographies or compendia of the 
words of Jesus. What we have is a series of highly stylized scenes 
in which the evangelist presents us with what he believes to be es- 
sential and important. Just as the faithful community exercised its 
fidelity to the prophet by expanding as well as editing the prophet’s 
words, so the Christian community dealt with the sayings of Jesus. 
Consequently, both the history of the prophet and the history of Jesus 
are separable from the history of the community only by the exercise 
of precise tools of historical criticism. It is a mark of contemporary 
biblical criticism that this influence of the transmitting community 
on the traditions it transmits is no longer looked upon as a liability of 
the text but as an asset. 


There is one important difference between the prophetic and evan- 
gelical materials. The prophetic literature is not interested in the 
prophet’s death, even though there developed a growing body of 
apocryphal stories of the deaths of the prophets. The only exception 
which might be entertained would be the case of the suffering servant, 
if it could be shown that the historical prototype was the death of 
Jeremiah or the First or Second Isaiah. But with the gospels the mat- 
ter is entirely different, for from the first the death of Jesus was 
drawn into the kerygma and dominated its proclamation in the word 
and its celebration in the Supper. Consequently, the soteriological un- 
derstanding of the death of Jesus is a constituent element in the out- 
look of the church which transmitted the traditions of Jesus and of 
the evangelists who present four interpretations of them. It is hard- 
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ly surprising to find the cross casting its shadow upon virtually every 
item in the tradition. Therefore, the attempt to isolate Jesus’ own at- 
titudes toward his destiny is a goal which may never be achieved with 
satisfaction. 

Thus far we have, in the first place, indicated several ways in 
which the gospels share in the biblical mode of interpenetrating faith 
and history, event and meaning. For certain contemporary interpret- 
ers, an awareness of this fact and a delineation of its contours would 
suffice to settle the problem of the historical Jesus. This is the con- 
stant danger of all Heilsgeschichte theology, whether it be carried on 
by Roman Catholics, Oscar Cullmann or Alan Richardson. But it is 
one thing to use the historical-critical method to locate the biblical 
way of presenting its material; it is another to use the historical- 
critical method in order to understand the history itself. In order to do 
the latter task, in the second place, it is also necessary to indicate how 
the historian may proceed to recover the events interpreted by the 
biblical texts. Only when this is attempted with radical seriousness 
can there be any real conversation between history and theology. 
Otherwise, we have only a conversation between two forms of the- 
ology; and this is really a monologue. 

We may sketch the method for historical study of Jesus by refer- 
ence to a concrete example, the baptism of Jesus. Let us assume that we 
have completed our study of the variant text traditions for each gos- 
pel and have determined to our satisfaction what it was that each of 
the four gospels originally said. Not only do we find differing details 
which are scarcely harmonizable, but each evangelist clearly under- 
stands the significance differently. For Mark it is the inauguration 
of a Spirit-empowered ministry which is characterized by a constant 
tension with Satan; for Matthew it is the fulfillment of all righteous- 
ness, even though Matthew is embarrassed by the fact that Jesus is 
baptized by one who baptizes only repentant sinners; for Luke the 
baptism is almost avoided, as he focuses on the work of the Spirit be- 
gun in Jesus himself; for John the baptism is eclipsed in favor of the 
descent of the Spirit as an identifying signal for John. No one is in- 
terested in what the baptism might have meant for Jesus himself. But 
it is precisely this question which is basic to any historical study of 
Jesus. Thus, our task is to infer an answer to our question from a 
text which is interested in other questions. 

Now there was a time when the historian would focus on the 
earliest source, in this case, Mark. This emphasis on Mark grew out 
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of the assumption that it was relatively free from theology. But it 
is increasingly clear that Mark is no less an interpretation of Jesus 
than is the Fourth Gospel. From the point of view of the historian, 
each gospel in its own way has infused the tradition with its theolog- 
ical understanding. In fact, at no point has there ever been a tradition 
of Jesus free from interpretation. Consequently, the task is not simply 
to peel away the layer of interpretation added by the church but to 
penetrate the tradition to that level which has the greatest degree of 
reliability. In this task each of the evangelists has a right to be treat- 
ed as a serious interpreter of the tradition. It is intolerable to look 
simply for the oldest stratum of the tradition and to ignore the rest 
as pious distortion, for the entire tradition of Jesus’ baptism, for ex- 
ample, should be understood as it developed in the church.” Not un- 
til this whole morphology of the tradition is kept in mind can the 
evangelist be properly understood, and if we do not understand our 
sources we shall never understand what the sources are talking about. 
One would think that such a fundamental axiom of historical re- 
search would have entrenched itself in the study of Jesus after two 
hundred years, but it is a source of repeated amazement that the 
modern student will commonly try to study Jesus seriously without 
studying the gospels as theological documents. But not only does this 
violate the historical method, but it ignores the fact that the Chris- 
tology of Mark, for example, has every bit as much right to a serious 
hearing in modern Christological discussions as does that of Paul Til- 
lich or Rudolf Bultmann. 


If we have crystallized in our own minds how each evangelist 
thought of and estimated the meaning of Jesus’ baptism, then we are 
ready to analyze the traditions themselves and the ways in which the 
traditions were transmitted. If we were dealing with a body of teach- 
ing material, this would involve a retrogressive effort to locate the 
earliest form of the saying and to account for the variations, includ- 
ing non-canonical forms such as those found in the Gospel of 
Thomas, for example. In this attempt to locate the earliest form of 
the tradition, one traces the history of interpretation. It is important 
that this process of early interpretation be understood not simply in 
terms of what crimes the church has committed against the pristine 
words and stories of Jesus but in terms of the ways in which the church 
continued to make the traditions relevant to its own life. It did this 
not only by expanding the tradition to include sayings from the risen 
Lord like the great commission (Matt. 28:18-20), but also by con- 
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tracting it to eliminate all unnecessary data, as in the case of the story 
of Jesus in the grainfields.*° At some points in this process the church 
apparently felt free to formulate in its own words what it believed to 
be the essential import of an event or a body of teachings. Thus, while 
the quest for the very words of Jesus is important, it is not nearly so 
important as has been made out (as, for example in the work of Joa- 
chim Jeremias). In the case of the baptism of Jesus, it is clear that the 
words from heaven are not stenographic records of what either Jesus 
or John heard, but the church’s formulation of the essential meaning 
of that event. The extent to which this Christian understanding of 
this event is rooted in the historic mind of Jesus himself will never 
be demonstrated; it can only be confessed that the church has not 
misunderstood. 


However, it is important to see that the historical method has 
not yet been exhausted. After similar attempts to penetrate the tradi- 
tion at many other related points in the gospels, certain data emerge 
which commend themselves as historically reliable: a.) Jesus took the 
mission and message of John seriously enough to respond to it on 
John’s terms. b.) There is no reason to repudiate the tradition in the 
Fourth Gospel that Jesus himself had engaged in a baptizing ministry 
prior to his Galilean ministry." c.) The arrest of John was a signal to 
Jesus—one might say the word of God for him—that he begin his own 
mission in Galilee on basically different terms from those on which 
John had labored. The gospel tradition also gives warrant for the judg- 
ment that Jesus, in his confrontation with John’s ministry, was driven 
to profound reflection on the mission of Israel in the world. The im- 
minent display of the rule of God announced by John called forth the 
question of how one properly responded to this coming event. Where 
was the people of God? To whom was the message of God’s coming 
to be announced? How did the sacred scriptures portray this coming 
day? Jesus’ independent Galilean ministry must have rested upon an- 


swers, however tentative, to these and similar questions. Thus, the | 


words which Jesus is reported to have heard at his baptism may re- 
flect the church’s understanding of Jesus’ own initial wrestlings with 
questions like those listed above. It is clear that the temptation stories 
reflect such inner grappling. Certainly for Jesus his messianic self- 
consciousness was not the real issue: the real issue was how and un- 
der what circumstances God was bringing to completion his sovereign 
purpose for Israel and the nations. d.) Our gospel tradition is unan- 
imous in viewing the real ministry of Jesus as beginning with this 
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independent Galilean ministry. Thus, if the canonical evangelists 
knew of the parallel ministries of Jesus and John, they did not see 
this biographical datum as having kerygmatic significance. This 
helps us see from a different perspective the distinction between the 
historian’s narrative and that of the gospels. 

Leaving aside the many historical problems raised by such a tenta- 
tive reconstruction, it is important for our purpose to see how this his- 
torical data participates in the overall Christological discourse. Bas- 
ically the point is that this historical material (the ‘‘answers” of the 
historian, if you please) confronts the theologian with problems to 
which he must address himself (that is, the “answers” become ‘“‘ques- 
tions”). Let me indicate a few fundamental Christological issues rais- 
ed by this history of Jesus: a.) What is the Christological signifi- 
cance of the fact that the Savior is baptized by the man who baptizes 
only repentant sinners? b.) Why, if Jesus is “conceived by the Holy 
Ghost” as the creed says, must he yet receive the Spirit before his 
mission can begin? Does the incarnation only partially equip him? 
c.) If after receiving the Spirit in baptism he entered upon a transi- 
tional ministry which he afterward forsook, what does this say about 
the work of the Spirit in the life of Jesus? This list of questions 
could be extended easily, but it is clear that the New Testament his- 
torian has located basic Christological issues from which the theo- 
logian has usually fled. If we are going to insist that in Jesus we have 
genuine revelation in history, then we should have serious Christologi- 
ical discussion of the history of Jesus, for apart from this all other 


Christology is mythology or metaphysics in a vacuum. In other words, 
it is Docetism. 


If the theologians beg off by saying that the historical recon- 
structions are too uncertain, too varied and too imprecise for them to 
build upon, we historians can counter that the theologians have not 
produced many lasting or uniform results either. In any case, nothing 
is to be gained by reciprocal recrimination; rather gain is possible 
only through continual conversation and reciprocal clarification. 


The Christological Significance of the Historical Study of Jesus 


It should be said at the outset that the phrase “the historical 
study of Jesus” has been chosen in place of “the historical Jesus” be- 
cause, on the one hand, the latter phrase is laden with associations 
and assumptions which themselves are highly problematic and, on the 
other, the phrase “the historical study of Jesus” puts the matter more 
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appropriately, for what is at stake is not a preconception about Jesus 
but the role of historical study of history in the effort of theology 
to interpret it.” 

The first point of Christological significance in the historical 
study of Jesus is consequently a reaffirmation of the historical char- 
acter of revelation. Any hedging at the point of admitting historical 
study to the theological table betrays a real fear of historical revela- 
tion. Superficially at least, we may all be more comfortable with our 
Christologies without the historian snooping around and putting his 
question marks where we have nailed our exclamation points. Yet 
it is crucial to insist that historical study is not simply something the 
church tolerates because it currently has the misfortune of existing in 
the modern world. Rather, the need for genuine historical study, 
with all this brings with it, is given by the very fact that Christian 
faith centers in one who is not only the Christ but Jesus Christ, his- 
torical person and eschatological meaning fused in faith. Thus, the 
pursuit of historical study, even when it shows that so-called “pre- 
cious truths” may be no more than dear delusions, is one minimal way 
for the modern Christian to be faithful to his confession. In fact, 
his failure to apply the historical method to the history of Jesus would 
be nothing less than an escape from his stewardship of modern culture. 


The modern Christian must note that the gospels take time and 
place in the life of Jesus far more seriously than do Rudolf Bult- 
mann or James Robinson. We must be grateful to Bultmann and 
other form critics for demonstrating that not all these places and 
times are historically accurate, and that even the framework of 
Mark is at best problematic. It is clear that one direction the tradi- 
tion moved was toward supplying names of persons and places, and 
of constructing situations. This demonstrates not only the growth 
of legendary traits but also the growing awareness that concreteness 
is an indispensable element of genuinely historical revelation. Bult- 
mann may be satisfied with the mere knowledge that Jesus was a 
first-century Palestinian Jew, but the church itself has always been 
dissatisfied to feast on such a bone. Consequently, if the pristine 
tradition itself did not provide a setting and a name, the growing 
tradition did; if the earlier church somehow forgot to include certain 
details, the later church knew they must be supplied.** Hence, we must 
be cautious lest we lapse into the assumption that only the most prim- 
itive church can be trusted in its attitude toward the history of 
Jesus. 
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In our time, taking seriously the historical character of revela- 
tion may involve detecting the ways in which the church assured it- 
self of the concreteness of the revelation. That we cannot accept at 
face value the work of our gospel-writing predecessors in the ways 
_ they bore witness to the historical character of the Christ-event does 
not mean that we are faithless destroyers of the gospel stories, for 
in our time faithfulness may demand a quite different procedure. 
Thus, the value of historical criticism is never to be gauged simply 
by the amount of traditional history it appears to confirm with the 
paraphernalia of learning. Rather, it is to be assessed by the extent to 
which it compels the church to reckon seriously with the history of 
Jesus. If the historical student of the gospels can bring the church 
to do this, he has been a good and faithful servant, regardless of the 
amount of material he may have to regard as unreliable for historical 
reconstruction. If this be valid, then D. F. Strauss and Rudolf Bult- 
mann may even enter the Kingdom ahead of us. 

The second Christological consequence of taking historical study 
seriously is that we be prepared to deal adequately with the concrete- 
ness of Jesus as an historical person and not merely as a category 
termed ‘fully man.” Specifically, this means that we are to be pre- 
pared to deal with the Jewishness of Jesus. The Fourth Gospel, de- 
pite its ringing pronouncement that “the Logos became flesh,” ac- 
tually does not go far enough, for the historical study of Jesus really 
says that the Logos became not another category but a particular 
Jesus—a first-century, Galilean, peasant Jew. The Word did not in- 
carnate itself in a Roman senator or Greek philosopher but in a hum- 
ble son of Abraham, David and Ezra. It is not only the manger and 
the cross that are offensive, but the synagogue is a skandalon as 
well. 


The older liberalism was basically incapable of dealing with the 
Jewishness of Jesus, and so Renan said Jesus opposed Judaism and 
Harnack said Judaism was only the cultural husk around the kernel 
which he could sift.’ Bultmann is actually only a little better, for to 
him Judaism tends to be defined by legalism and apocalypticism, and 
neither makes a real contribution to Jesus’ work. But just such basic 
points as Jesus’ attitude toward the temple, contemporary national- 
ism or the oral Torah are of decisive significance if we are to take 
seriously the assertion that the Son of God became a first-century 
Jew. 


The Jewishness of Jesus raises another fundamentally import- 
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ant issue for the theologian. Why should we Gentiles—we Cauca- 
sians, Negroes, Orientals or Malay peoples—confess that our salva- 
tion hinges on an ancient and alien Jew? Is it not enough that God 
became man, must we insist that he became a particular Jew as well? 
Seen in this perspective, the Jewishness of Jesus is not at all an external 
shell to be shed as quickly as the gospel can get away from Palestine, 
some sort of accident associated with an essence. If the revelation of 
God occurred supremely and decisively in history, then this history 
must be taken seriously enough to deal responsibly with the Jewish- 
ness of Jesus. When measured by this criterion, most Gentile Chris- 
tologies, despite all their palaver about history and Heilsgeschichte, 
are mostly clever disguises for Docetism. 

The third consequence now comes into focus. If we still dare 
to assert that the revelation of God himself occurred in the life of a 
particular first-century, Palestinian Jew, we are saying that the more 
we know about what this person believed and did, the more prob- 
lematic becomes the revelation itself. This is true for two reasons: 
1.) history is never self-authenticating but ever ambiguous; 2.) the 
more we know concretely about the history of Jesus, the less obvious 
is his theological significance. Several examples may be helpful. For 
instance, there is no point in getting rhapsodic about “the religion of 
Jesus,” for this was Judaism. That he was critical of this religion 
affects this situation not one bit, for the profoundest moments of 
Judaism have been characterized by precisely this kind of critical 
stance from the time of Nathan and Elijah onwards. While the de- 
tails remain fuzzy, it is increasingly clear that Jesus’ own relation to 
Judaism was much closer than our Christologies generally permit. 


Another example of the significance of Jesus’ Jewishness is his 
clear acceptance of contemporary ideas of Satan and evil. One could 
scarcely wish for a clearer example of modern Docetism than the 
transformation of the Palestinian Jesus into a modern psychosomatic 
healer whose therapeutic methods were centuries ahead of his time. It 
can scarcely be denied that certain psychological factors which we ac- 
cent today were doubtless operating then. If this be the case, Jesus 
stumbled upon them and certainly was unaware of them, for he 
appears to have been obsessed by something other than this. It is 
doubtless correct that Jesus believed his exorcisms were acts in which 
Satan’s hosts were put to rout. But, if we are prepared to accept the 
stories as reports of real events, we tend to diagnose the problems 
in terms of neurosis or hysteria. Demonology has no place in modern 
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understandings of mental or physical health. What, then, are we to 
do with the fact that we believe the revelation of God occurred in a 
man who believed in demons and understood his own mission accord- 
ingly (e.g. Mark 3:20-27, Luke 11:14-23)? 

The most crucial example of our Christological problem with 
the Jewishness of Jesus lies at the heart of his mission, his conception 
of the Kingdom and his role in its coming. Whatever his ideas of 
these matters may have been, they clearly have not been confirmed 
by the course of history. Even if Jesus expected, at the end at least, 
an interval between his death and the coming of the Son of man, it 
can hardly be asserted that he knew this interval would stretch to 
at least nineteen centuries. We must face the fact that there is a 
good possibility that Jesus may have been, in some sense at least, 
wrong. Whether he was or not cannot be decided on the basis of what 
such an inference might require of our Christological understand- 
ing; it can only be decided by means of sober historical study direct- 
ed to the question, Just what did Jesus expect? 

Shattering as such possibilities may appear, they are not totally 
destructive. For one thing, if Jesus were totally correct in every point, 
we should not have a truly historical, first-century Palestinian man 
at all, but only a category called “man” which we could update as 
the occasion demanded. Hence our choice is clear: either a totally 
inerrant Jesus of Docetism or a contingent Jesus of history, who is 
as fully subject to historical limitations as he was to humanity gen- 
erally. Another positive aspect of reckoning with the possible error 
of Jesus is the consideration that what makes Jesus the revelation of 
God is not the demonstrable inerrancy of his ideas and opinions but 
the resurrection. Not the paragon of knowledge, ethics and religion 
is the Lord, but the resurrected one who was abandoned in his death. 
Jesus in Galilee is not yet the Lord, but only Jesus transformed and 
vindicated in resurrection. 

The fourth consequence of the historical study of Jesus is now 
clear: There is an irreducible tension between Jesus as an object of 
historical study and Jesus as the Lord over history itself (one aspect 
of the resurrection). To put it in other terms, between Jesus as an 
historical person and Jesus Christ as the decisive event for all history. 
One cannot avoid speaking in paradoxical terms if one is to affirm 
both the historical reality of the particular event of Jesus and the tran- 
scendent reality which communicates itself through him since Easter. 
This paradoxical character of all Christology was defined by the line 
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which runs from Jerusalem to Chalcedon, even though it is a very un- 
even line. Another way of pointing to the same tension is to say that 
the Christian faith asserts that the absolute became relative, the uncon- 
ditioned became contingent, the eternal became historical, the Word 
became Jesus. Neither partner of this paradox can be surrender- 
ed without undercutting classical Christian faith. This is why in 
our time we must clarify the relation between the historical study of 
Jesus and an ontological analysis of reality—a relation which can be 
described as dialectical, though some will doubtless name it diabolical 
instead. If the adequacy of Christological analysis is to be gauged by 
the degree to which this tension is resolved, then we must say that the 
only successful Christologies are the heretical ones, those in which 
either the historical or the metaphysical absorb the other. Despite the 
complaints of fundamentalists, the persistent problem is not the de- 
valuation of the divinity of Christ but the ever-present lure of Docet- 
ism to evade the historical character of Jesus. Ever since the earliest 
Hellenization of Christianity, Christology has had to fight to maintain 
its loyalty to history in the face of the seductive promises of metaphys- 
ical Christologies. In fact, the whole history of Christology is basic- 
ally a series of variations on a fundamental theme: the effort to find 
an appropriate metaphysical understanding for the ultimate meaning 
of a particular historical event. Thus, Christology and the meta- 
physics of history stand or fall together. 


The final consequence of the historical study of Jesus is the cor- 
ollary of the fourth: Since no historical study of Jesus will auto- 
matically validate the confession that this contingent historical figure 
has ultimate transcendent meaning, the historical method clearly 
points beyond itself to the indispensable demand of faith—faith as 
“commitment in the face of” rather than faith as ‘“‘assent because of.’ 
Therefore, we can say that it is possible for even the historical stu- 
dent of Jesus to believe that this Jesus is also the Christ. 


1. Quoted from Albert Schweitzer, The in Giinther Bornkamm’s Jesus of Naza- 


Quest for the Historical Jesus, trans. 
by W. Montgomery, 2nd. ed., Lon- 
don: A. & C, Black, 1911, page 16. 

. James M. Robinson, A New Quest 
of the Historical Jesus (Studies in 
Biblical Theology No. 25), London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1959, Here is offered 
a useful summary and interpretation 
of certain contemporary German ef- 
forts to study Jesus historically. An 
illustration of this so-called ‘‘post- 
Bultmannian’’ effort is now available 


reth, trans. by Irene and Fraser Mce- 
Luskey in cooperation with James 
Robinson, New York: Harpers, 1960. 


. The best known advocates of the non- 


historical character of Jesus are two 
mathematicians, the German Arthur 
Drews and the American William Ben- 
jamin Smith. While each wrote ex- 
tensively, their contributions are ac- 
cessible in two works: Arthur Drews, 
The Christ Myth, trans. from 2nd Ger- 
man edition by C. D. Burns, London: 
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T. Fisher Unwin, 1911 and Wm. B. 
Smith, The Birth of the Gospel, edited 
by Addison Gulick, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957, This manu- 
seript lay unpublished for thirty years. 


. The publication of Smith’s book in 


1957 has not suceeded in reopening tha 
issue for biblical students because two 
books have become classical statements 
of the historicity of Jesus. One is 
Shirley Jackson Case, The Historicity 
of Jesus, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1913. The other is Maurice 
Goguel’s Jesus the Nazarene: Myth or 
History?, trans, by Frederick Stephens, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 


. For example, see Giuseppe Ricciotti, 


The Life of Christ, trans. by Alta I. 
Zizzania, Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1947, page 265; Ferdinand Prat, 
Jesus Christ, trans. from 16th ed., by 
John J, Heenan, Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. 1950. Note I: ‘‘The 
Relatives of Jesus,’’ Vol. I 500-10. 
Prat is explicit: ‘‘This [the dogmatic 
tradition] maintains the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary, before, during and 
after the birth of her divine Son... 
It follows that the ‘brethren of the 


Lord’ were not and could not have’ 


been the sons of Mary,’’ page 502. 


Adolf von Harnack, History of Dogma, 
trans. Neil Buchanan from the 
3rd edition of 1893, New York: Rus- 
sell & Russell, 1958, Vol. I, page 227. 


. One of the merits of Robinson’s survey 


of the ‘‘new quest’’ is that it com- 
pels the reader to face the theological 
problems inherent in all historical 
method, 


. The text is now available in The 


Gospel According to Thomas, edited 
and trans. by A. Guillamont, H.-C. 
Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till and Yassah 
‘Abd al Masih, New York: Harper’s 
1959. 


. Important forms of the growing tra- 


dition are printed in the apparatus 
provided by Burton H. Throckmorton’s 
edition of Gospel Parallels (RSV), 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1949, No historical study of the gos- 
pels can ignore this material. 


The story of Jesus in the grainfields 
(Mk. 2:23-28) omits all reference to 
date or place; it does not indicate 
why the Pharisees are also in the 
fields on the Sabbath or what they 
thought of Jesus’ dictum about the 
Sabbath. Matthew expands Jesus’ state- 
ment by inserting vv. 5-7 into the 
Markan outline, which he also com- 
presses (Matt. 12:1-8). 
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John 3:22-30, 4:1f. John 4:2 is clearly 
a later attempt to correct the tradition. 
Maurice Goguel has given serious weight 
to this tradition in The Life of Jesus, 
trans. by Olive Wyon, London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1933. 

James Robinson distinguishes between 
‘*the historical Jesus’’ and ‘‘the _his- 
torian’s Jesus,’’ op. cit., pages 26-32. 
The phrase used in this paper, how- 
ever, accents the problem of method 
more sharply, though it too is con- 
cerned with the ‘‘historian’s Jesus.’’ 
Even a brief study of the Gospel 
Parallels will demonstrate this. For 
example, Matthew includes the parable 
of the ninety-nine sheep in the dis- 
course addressed to the disciples (Matt. 
18:1-14) but Luke sets it in a context 
in which Jesus addresses the multitude 
with the hard requirements of follow- 
ing him (Luke 14:25-35. Both settings 
are probably provided by the writers. 
Luke 18:1-14 contains two parables 
for which Luke provides a_ setting 
which seems suitable to him. 


See, for example, Chapter XIII of the 
Life of Jesus in which Renan makes 
statements like ‘‘... there was no union 
possible between him and the ancient 
Jewish religion.... From this time he 
appears no more as a Jewish reformer, 
but as a destroyer of Judaism.... In 
other words, Jesus was no longer a 
Jew.’’ Ernest Renan, The Life of Jesus, 
trans, not given, New York: Random 
House (Modern Library), 1927, pages 
224f. Harnack’s dictum is found in 
his famous lectures published in Eng- 
lish as What is Christianity?, trans. 
by T. B. Saunders, New York: Har- 
per’s Torchbook reprint, 1957, pages 
179f. The same point was made by 
Wilhelm Bousset, Jesus, trans. by Janet 
P. Trevelyan, edited by W. D. Morri- 
son, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1906, page 97. 


. The phrase ‘‘in the face of’’ is used 


instead of the phrase ‘‘in spite of’’ 
because the latter suggests that faith 
and knowledge exclude one another. 
The point is not that one has faith 
in spite of the facts (insofar as 
they.can be known by historical study) 
but that historical knowledge permits 
faith without inevitably leading to it. 
Coneretely this means that the history 
of Jesus permits one to affirm that 
he is the Christ of God but this af- 
firmation is not the inevitable conelu- 
sion of good historical study but a 
permissible confession. Thus the words 
reported in Matt. 16:17 are profoundly 
true: ‘‘Flesh and blood has not re- 
vealed this [that Jesus is the Christ] 
to you but my Father who is in 
heaven,’’ 
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Religion on the Campus 
By Douctas G. EApIE 


The relation of religion and education has been in the nature of 
an uneasy alliance. On the one hand, evidence can be cited that co- 
operation of long standing exists. Curiously, this evidence can be 
matched with an equally impressive array of data revealing the rest- 
less and strained nature of the partnership. In short, the relation- 
ship must be described as an uneasy alliance. 


This proposition is debatable and challenged from at least four 
directions. Two challenges come from religionists, two from educa- 
tors. Let us recognize them. First, some religionists who have been 
exposed to the liberal arts tradition are reluctant to admit the tension 
and try to smooth it over with bland pronouncements that there is 
really no conflict between, for example, science and religion. Second, 
other religionists, suspicious of science or philosophy and perhaps not 
even sure what to do with the word “liberal” in the phrase “liberal 
arts,” revel in the tension and seek to change the alliance into a mas- 
ter-slave relationship with religion in the dominant role. Then there 
are some educators who have sought to end the alliance by dismissing 
religion as an obscurantist hindrance in the pursuit of truth. The 
absence of religion from our public schools is to some a magnificent 
emancipation from sectarian pluralism. Finally, other educators, per- 
haps feeling the odium of the label “godless,” have strenuously main- 
tained that all the essential moral and spiritual values of religion are 
promoted in our public schools, and hence for them the alliance is 
strongly affirmed and its uneasy quality denied. 

Despite these various attempts either to repudiate the alliance or 
to falsify its character—and perhaps in part because of them—re- 
ligion and education remain partners in the humanization and im- 
provement of life. Yet neither is quite sure of the role and ultimate 
intention of its colleague. 

The spectrum ranges from Tertullian (‘Jerusalem has nothing 
to do with Athens.’’) to Tillich (“The God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob is identical with the ultimate reality of the philosophers.” ). The 
structures vary from the state university where religion may be 
specifically prohibited either by charter or by state constitution to the 
Bible institute where the classic trivium or quadrivium is unknown. 


Douctas G. Eapig, professor of religion at University of Redlands, deliver- 
ed the heart of this article at the Christian Higher Education luncheon at 
the American Baptist Convention in Portland, Oregon. 
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Somewhere in between, near the center of the confusion and perhaps 
contributing to it, is the church-related liberal arts college. It is re- 
garded by some scholars as handicapped by being “church afflicted” 
and educationally second-rate, and regarded by some preachers as be- 
and educationally second-rate, and is regarded by some preachers as 
being an unnecessary benevolence budget burden and religiously det- 
rimental. 

The purpose of this article is to appeal for a realistic recognition 
of the problem of religion on a campus and to offer a few steps to- 
ward an analysis of the uneasy tension. It outlines no solution. A sat- 
isfactory solution, if any be possible, must await further careful 
diagnosis and the continuing attention of a large number of persons 
who are informed, thoughtful, concerned ‘and Christian. In this 
analysis at least four factors contribute to the tension. 


1.) Religion and education differ with respect to their goals. 
The Christian gospel aims at ethical redemption. Education seeks 
self-knowledge. The cross points to vicarious suffering and love, and 
the resurrection life for Paul is the new being in Christ. Eternal life in 
the Fourth Gospel is to know the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent. 

In education the goal is not always clear. For some its goal is 
the acquiring of professional or vocational skills. For others, the 
amassing of facts. For yet others, the prediction and control of na- 
ture. Each of these views has its champions in certain educational 
circles. The resultant picture is somewhat confused but the fountain- 
head of the liberal arts goal is probably Socrates’ dictum, “Know thy- 
self.” Man is held to be the measure of all things. A theistic orienta- 
tion is lacking. Even though the Harvard report on General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society makes a bow in the direction of moral and spiri- 
tual values, it flatly states that a teacher’s values and truth “ultimately 
depend on how complete this truth is as judged by the only stand- 
ards by which it can be judged; namely, the traditions of his nation 
and culture.”’ Again it says, “The purpose of all education is to help 
students live their own lives.’” 


These divergent goals can be equated only by emasculating one 
or the other or both. 


2.) The institutions of religion differ from those of education. 
A college, even a Christian college, is not a church. The church is 
charged with the mission of worship and evangelism. By its history, 
its symbols, its tradition and its structure, it is fitted for achieving 
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its goal in some degree. The college is engaged in the preservation 
and extension of truth. It passes on the heritage of human lore and 
wisdom and is involved at the frontiers of knowledge. As an institu- 
tion it features classroom, laboratory and curriculum instead of chap- 
el, altar and creed. Instead of one Book on a pulpit, thousands of 
books line its library shelves. A lecture is not a sermon, even though 
the professor be enthusiastic, nor the sermon a lecture, though the 
preacher be learned. 


3.) The constituency of the campus differs from that of the 
church. It is selected on the basis of different criteria. A college re- 
quires a certain level of educational attainment before admission. 
Study is necessary to retain membership. Some flunk out. Financial 
requirements eliminate those unable to pay tuition or fees. The great 
majority of students are in the 18 to 25 age range, are unmarried and 
are living away from home. The church, on the other hand, recognizes 
no restrictions on the basis of intellectual attainment or performance 
and consciously ministers to persons of all ages. It requires a con- 
fession of faith and perhaps minimal ethical standards, but cannot 
exercise the supervision and control possible and necessary in a dor- 
mitory situation. 


4.) The method of the campus is analysis and dissection, that 
of the church is symbolism and aspiration. The college strives for 
objectivity, the church for commitment. The laboratory practices the 


isolation of the elements; the church practices the communion of the 
saints. 


When the college attempts to do the work of the church, it is_ 
inept and awkward, and risks becoming academically ridiculous. When 
the church tries to ape the classroom, it abdicates its primary mission 
and becomes sterile. 

Yet, despite their differences, these two ancient and powerful 
traditions cannot live apart. It is too late to repeal history. After 
the Carolingian Renaissance, cathedral chapters sponsored embryo 
centers of learning. The medieval universities grew out of the medi- 
eval church. Theology was queen of the curriculum. The story of our 
more recent American tradition of denominationally sponsored col- 
leges is familiar. Even the most secular state university finds itself 
in a cultural stream informed by Judeo-Christian religious categories. 


Furthermore, if education be conceived either superficially or 
profoundly as the introduction of a student to himself and his environ- 
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ment, this certainly includes his own religious heritage, and in our 
modern world the heritage of other religions such as Buddhism or 
Islam. To omit a consideration of the role of religion in our own past 
or in the contemporary world is a betrayal of even the most secularly 
conceived educational goal. A university which fearlessly grapples 
with universal knowledge must give some account of religion. It must 
bring it into its campus in some fashion, even if in the most extreme- 
ly negative way of ignoring it and thus rendering an adverse value 
judgment upon it. The campus cannot escape some response to religion. 


Conversely, a church which ignores education not only hazards 
fossilization and a reversion to darkness and superstition, but also 
betrays its own confession. Any religion with a sacred Scripture must 
encourage literacy for some if not for all of its members. Hence, 
that religion has a vital stake in the learning process. 


More profoundly, any monotheistic faith affirms some ultimate 
centrality or unity for the entire cosmos including scientific, aes- 
thetic and philosophic knowledge. Inasmuch as our own religious 
tradition long ago rejected the Gnostic depreciation of this world, the 
Christian faith is committed to an interest in this world because it be- 
longs to the God we worship. 


Thus, the alliance is both unavoidable and uneasy. It can be re- 
moved only through capitulation by one tradition or the other. This 
appears to be unlikely. The relation conceivably could be ignored by 
the one institution or the other. This appears to be unrealistic and 
unwholesome. More constructively, the tension can be regarded as 
creative or redemptive. Both these terms are basically religious, al- 
though “creativity” has acquired wide usage in educational literature. 


Our religion is no stranger to tension-packed partnerships. For 
example, the Bible is both the word of God and the words of men. 
The book of the great prophet of Judah’s twilight age opens with this 
announcement: ‘““The words of Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah to whom 
the word of the Lord came.” The words of a man; the word of the 
Lord—different, but inseparable. Tension may be of the essence. 


The Bible has a history. It did not fall down out of the blue nor 
did it spring full-grown from the mind of God as Minerva came ful- 
ly mature and clad in armor from the brain of Jupiter. The discovery 
that literary genres and historical analysis illuminate the Bible should 
render the word of God more distinct not less. The only alternative 
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is to rescue the Bible by snatching it out of history and abstracting 
it from its literary forms. This serves to render it simultaneously un- 
touchable and irrelevant. 


Likewise, Heilsgeschichte is a part of world history. The Exodus 
must be located in Egypt’s X VITI or XIX Dynasty or elsewhere. Jesus 
Christ was crucified ‘under Pontius Pilate.” Even if, with Richard 
Niebuhr, we distinguish “inner history” from “outer history,” it is 
still history with which the Christian faith grapples. 


Finally, if prayer and conversion cannot be examined as_phe- 
nomena for which case studies may be made in sociological or psy- 
chological categories, the rescue of religion and religious experience 
is too complete. A drowning man cannot be saved by taking him out 
of the water and into a vacuum. Indeed, would we not agree that neither 
the Word of God in literature nor the acts of God in history need to 
be saved? Rather, we are saved by them. 


Will the church continue to fear or to throttle education? Will 
education continue to ignore or to minimize the alliance? Or can a 
perspective be developed in the crucible of painful spiritual experience 
which redeems and transforms the tension? Surely a theologia criucis 
should be sufficient for the hour of agony, whether on the battle- 
field, in the marketplace, in the legislative hall or in the classroom. 
What we need is a theology not of escape but of involvement. Church 
and campus alike must recognize the reality and nature of the prob- 
lem. Sympathetic spiritual and theological preparation of our youth 
for a triumphant experience with this uneasy alliance is imperative, 
because we live both on campus and in the heavenly places with Christ. 


1. Harvard Committee Report, General Press, 1945), p. 104. 
Education in a Free Society (Cam- 2. Ibid., p. 43. 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
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WORDS AND THE WORD: 


The Grace of God in the Prophets (Part 2) 


Behold, I am pressed under you, 

as a cart is pressed that is full of 

sheaves. (Amos 2:13 K.J.V.) 

This verse is difficult to translate because of the presence in it of 
a Hebrew verb which, although it appears twice in this verse, occurs no- 
where else in all classical Hebrew; it is a hapax legomenon. The Greek 
Septuagint, and the King James Version translate the verb correctly 
while the Revised Standard Version and most modern translations 
mistranslate it. 


The verb appears in our verse as me ‘iq (“pressed’’) and secondly 
at ta‘iqg (“pressed”), from an unknown verbal root, ‘ig, or perhaps ‘uq. 
Many scholars have related ‘iq either to the root tsug (“oppress,” as in 
Isa. 51:13) as the K.J.V. translators undoubtedly did, or to pug (“‘tot- 
ter,” as in Jer. 10:4) as others have. To choose between these would 
be a scholarly guess, a conjecture. But it does not really matter, for if 
we see Amos’ use of ‘ig as intransitive, as both the Septuagint and 
K.J.V. correctly observed, then either sense will serve in translation. 
The R.S.V. mistakenly translates ‘ig transitively: ‘Behold, I will press 
you down in your place, as a cart full of sheaves presses down.” Aside 
from the fact that the expression, ‘‘a cart . . . presses down,” makes 
no sense, the important thing is that our verb is not transitive in mean- 
ing but intransitive. 


Amos is quoting God. God is saying to his people Israel that he 
himself is being pressed down by Israel’s sins and transgressions, using 
the figure of speech of a cart loaded to overflowing with sheaves at 
harvest time. The picture is vivid and clear. One can easily visualize 
a cart in an open field fairly tottering on its wheels as it bears its ex- 
cessive burden to the storage barn or threshing house. Just so has 
God borne Israel’s sins, one after another, until the burden of them 
(Amos 2:6-8) has become quite intolerable—so intolerable, the prophet 
says, that God is about to call a halt and enter into judgment with his 
people. 

The analogy Amos gives, of God’s bearing Israel’s sins and 
tolerating (“tolerate” comes from the Latin tolerare, ‘to bear”) his 
people’s transgressions, as a cart carries sheaves, is strikingly parallel 
to an analogy used by Deutero-Isaiah, the great sixth-century prophet 
of Israel’s exile in Babylon. Many Jews in exile evidently defected from 
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worship of Yahweh, Israel’s God, the true universal God, and became 
attracted to the worship of their conquerors’ gods, Marduk, Bel, Nebo 
and others of the Babylonian pantheon. Such apostasy was in a sense 
understandable in the situation, for Israel had been defeated by Baby- 
lonia, which in antiquity would have meant that Babylonia’s god had 
bested Yahweh, at least to the popular mind. 


The great Babylonian religious festival was the akkitu or New 
Year’s festival, when the pantheon of gods housed in the mountain re- 
treat temple, Esagila, were paraded through the streets of the city of 
Babylon. It was on such an occasion that Deutero-Isaiah used his 
analogy. The idols were borne on beasts of burden from the barge that 
brought them from Esagila into the city. Many Jews, whether apostate 
or not, undoubtedly went to see the parade. Deutero-Isaiah addressed 
these words to his fellow exiles: 

Bel bows down, Nebo stoops, 
their idols are on beasts and cattle; 
these things you carry are loaded 
as burdens on weary beasts. 
They stoop, they bow down together, 
they cannot save the burden, 
but themselves go into captivity. 
Hearken to me, O house of Jacob, 
all the remnant of the house of Israel, 
who have been borne by me from your birth, 
carried from the womb; 
even to your old age I am He, 
and to gray hairs I will carry you. 
I have made, and I will bear; 
I will carry and will save (Isa. 46:1-4). 
The argument is irresistible. Where Babylonia’s gods have to be car- 
ried by beasts of burden, Israel, on the contrary, far from having to 


carry its God, is borne and carried by him. 


The analogy used by Amos bears the same message or meaning 
as the analogy used by Deutero-Isaiah. It is God who bears or carries 
Israel, even in its sins and transgressions of disobedience and apostasy. 


The final message of these two prophets differs. As we shall see in 
the final article of this series, the message of Deutero-Isaiah is em- 
phatically one of forgiveness and redemption. Incidentally, the prin- 
ciple root for “forgive” in Hebrew is nasa’ (“carry”), a word Deutero- 
Isaiah uses in five different ways in the above passage. While Amos’ 
total message is one of divine judgment upon Israel, what Amos is 
saying in our verse is that up until the time of his ministry (750 B.C.) 
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God had tolerated or borne Israel’s sins himself. God had been holding 
off his judgment, always, of course, in the longsuffering hope that 
Israel would repent. Deutero-Isaiah’s message of redemption (538 
B.C.) comes after the final stage of the judgment, of which Amos 
spoke, had taken place. 


The fact that God had repeatedly held off judging his people, that 
is, had constantly borne their sins up to Amos’ time, is clearly indicat- 
ed in Amos’ call or commission to be a prophet (7:1-9, 8:1-3, 9:1) 
where twice Amos pleads with God not to judge Israel but to spare 
the people his wrath, and twice God heeds Amos’ plea and desists from 
judgment. It is true that the point at which we meet Amos in his min- 
istry is the point where judgment has become imperative (3:1-8 et 
passim), but it is equally true that it is the point at which God proclaims 
that he himself has so far borne the people and their shameless disre- 
gard of his righteous will. It is the point where their sins have become 
intolerable, unbearable, and can no longer be forgiven or passed by 
(7:8). 

In Amos, then, we perceive the grace of God which is the divine 
forgiveness of sins. God’s forgiveness, however, is not infinite per- 
missiveness; for even divine grace is but an expression of divine 
righteousness. Paul put the problem well when he asked if we should 
sin just so there could be grace. And his answer in his time was no 
different than Amos’ answer in his time. “By no means” (Rom. 
6:1). No, for as Paul clearly says elsewhere, even grace is an expres- 
sion of God’s righteousness. Grace, Paul states, “was to show God’s 
righteousness, because in his divine forbearance he had passed over for- 
mer sins .. . to prove at the present time that he himself is righteous 
and that he justifies him who has faith in Jesus” (Rom. 3:25). 


J. A. SANDERS 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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BARTH ON ANSELM 
Anslem: Fides Quaerens Intellectwm (Faith in Search of Understanding), by 


Kart BartH (Ian Roberston, trans.). Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960. 
173 pp. $3.00. 


Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics requires so much room on our theological 
shelves that we tend to think of him only as a systematic theologian. The English 
translation of part of Barth’s study of nineteenth-century Protestant theology, 
From Rousseau to Ritschl (London: SCM Press, 1959), reminded us that he 
has made significant contributions to historical theology. In fact, Barth has stead- 
fastly maintained that anyone concerned with theology must be concerned with 
the church not in her isolated moments but in the totality of her confession. As 
a result, Barth’s effort to verbalize his obedience to God’s word is carried out 
within the context of a dialogue with past voices of the church. Both of these 
dimensions are clearly brought together in Barth’s study of the eleventh-century 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm. 


This book is by no means a detached historical study. It represents a very 
serious grappling with one of the church’s greatest thinkers. At the same time, 
it stands as a decisive milestone in the career of Barth himself. So seriously did 
Barth struggle with Anselm that, like Jacob encountering the heavenly visitor, 
he was never the same afterwards. Barth admits he learned “at the feet of Anselm 
of Canterbury” what he calls the “fundamental attitude to the problem of the 
knowledge and existence of God” dominating his entire Dogmatics (cf. Church 
Dogmatics 11/1, p. 4). The reader of this rather small book, therefore, gains in 
two ways: he gains a great deal of insight into Anselm, and he also learns a great 
deal about an important aspect of Barth’s major theological work. 


Barth has argued that any study of a theologian of the church makes sense 
only with the proper presuppositions. For Barth, this implies that the theologian 
under study be faced as though he represents a period of the church: “that is, a 
time of revelation, recognition, and confession of Christian truth.” (Die Protest- 
antische Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert, p. 13). Barth’s interpretation of An- 
selm is unique among the available literature because he rigorously applies this 
presupposition. In fact, Barth’s basic point is that Anselm must be understood 
this way at the very point where such a presupposition would seem most difficult 
to sustain, viz., Anselm’s efforts to prove the existence of God. 

Barth’s book concentrates upon three very short chapters taken from An- 
selm’s work entitled Proslogium. In this writing of Anselm where he formulates 
the proof for God’s existence which has been called the “ontological proof,” 
Barth finds sufficient evidence to reject the main traditional interpretations of 
Anselm’s thought. Barth insists that even such “heavyweights” as Thomas 
Aquinas and Immanuel Kant have missed the point of Anselm’s proofs by con- 
sidering it a “bad piece” of philosophical speculation. Barth’s reaction is point- 
ed: “All that is so much nonsense on which no more words ought to be wasted.” 
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Barth’s counter-thesis is that Anselm’s argument for the existence of God 
is a good example of “faith seeking understanding.” As such, it is not “bad 
philosophy” but a “model piece of good, penetrating and neat theology” (p. 9). 
It is considered as such because it is an exercise in “faithful reason.” With his 
proof, Anselm is in essence seeking to state according to his own reasoning what 
he already knows and confesses in faith. As such, “proving” is not something that 
is added to faith, nor does it take place before faith, nor at any time is it ex- 
traneous to faith; it is the obedient act of a Christian who is at once a believer 
and a thinker. Barth argues that faith not only makes the proof possible, but 
also necessary. 


It is easy even for the “pure in heart” to get lost trying to follow Barth as 
he carries out his “theological” interpretation of Anselm’s proof. However, if 
the reader bears in mind that Barth’s basic point is the priority of faith over rea- 
son, the general outline of the exposition of Anselm’s proof is quite clear. Barth 
argues that wherever this priority is neglected, theology in general and Anselm’s 
proof in particular become impossible and meaningless. Why? Without faith, 
reason has nothing to understand. Wherever faith is present, Barth insists, there 
the mind is confronted by the affirmations (i.e., confessions) of faith which rea- 
son must scrutinize. More concretely, theology comes about as the man of faith 
tries to understand what by his faith he already believes, viz., the Scriptures or 
the creeds of the church. Believing as a “mind set” is always prior to under- 
standing. 


As soon as one gets by the “general hurdle” that faith always involves “be- 
liefs,” to which in faith our intellect gives assent and which now must be under- 
stood by that same intellect, the rest of Barth’s arguments falls into place. An- 
selm’s proof is supported by two beliefs to which the intellect has given prior ac- 
ceptance. Barth isolates these two beliefs which he argues are to be traced back 
ultimately to faith. The first is the.name of God, which is expressed by the 
formula, “that of which a greater can not be thought.” The second is the ex- 
istence of God. Both of these are “materials” that Anselm presupposes as de- 
riving from the faith with which he constructs his proof. In fact, the actual proof 
is almost anti-climactic. According to Barth, it consists of no more than dis- 
playing the ineluctable relationship between the two sets of beliefs. In this man- 
ner, the priority of faith over reason is clearly maintained. 

This interpretation goes far toward removing Anselm from the abandoned 
shelf of history’s philosophical odd-balls. It revitalizes him as a spokesman of 
the Christian truth by tying him to the confessions of Christian faith. At the 
same time, Barth exposes any soft-headed dismissal of the general possibility of 
proving God’s existence. The general attitude prevails among the theologically 
sophisticated and humble that proving God’s existence is hardly worthy of the 
Christian’s energy. Barth has suggested that proof results from understanding ; 
it is one of its fringe benefits. He has also let it be known that understanding 
one’s faith is not an option that the faithful can accept or reject. Therefore, if one 
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decides to reject Anselm’s proof, let him do it with the seriousness with which 
it was launched by the archbishop. Otherwise we swing at shadows. 


The reader will not only be interested in what Barth does to Anselm, but, 
perhaps even more, in what Anselm has done to Barth. In the preface, Barth 
writes: “Only a few have realized that my interest in Anselm was never a side- 
issue for me .. . or how much it has influenced me. . . . In this book I am work- 
ing with a vital key, if not the key, to an understanding of that whole process of 
thought that has impressed me as the only one proper to theology.” What is 
the “key” of which Barth speaks? In the main, it was the new insight and un- 
derstanding of the primacy of faith over reason. While Barth had more or less 
accepted this primacy all along, it was not until his careful study of Anselm 
in 1930 that he saw clearly its implications for his own theology. We shall men- 
tion two of the most significant : 


1.) The theologian need not necessarily fear reason. At the time of the 
Anselm study, Barth was stymied by the question: how can one talk about God 
without permitting guilt-encrusted reason to contaminate the truth of Christian 
faith? It was a problem of using reason without incurring rationalism. Even 
though Barth will be the first to admit that there can be no dead-sure protection 
against the negative influences of human reason, the dangers of reason need not 
force the sensitive theologian to silence. 


During the 1920’s, Barth’s concern with man’s corrupting thought process- 
es led him to use a method of theology that earned for him the title of being a 
“dialectical theologian.” In short, the technique that Barth employed during this 
time consisted of balancing everything to which God says “Yes” in Jesus Christ 
with an equally emphasized “No” that man speaks on his own. This “No” re- 
flected the innumerable and inevitable ways that man distorts the truth that 
comes from God. The emphasis that Barth gave to the “No” that comes from 
man was so strong that he was only able to say a very little of a positive nature 
concerning the word of God spoken to man in Jesus Christ. It was almost as 
if human interference was so strong that not even God could break through it. 
The frailty of human speech was elevated to an absolute. The best evidence 
of this technique was Barth’s Commentary on Romans (1921). 


From his study of Anselm, Barth recognized the inadequacy of his negative 
dialectic. He also realized that reason could also be “faithful” in its own way. 
In the first half of his Anselm study, Barth carefully gathers the conditions and 
implications under which such faithfulness of reason might come about. He 
recognizes that reason is faithful when it remains within the areas prescribed 
by faith, i.e, whenever reason restricts herself to working with the materials sup- 
plied her by faith. In the Scriptures and in the confessions of the church, faith 
presents man’s reason with objects that can be contemplated, and upon which 
the thinking process is free to ponder. No doubt, one of the most enlightening 
parts of the Anselm study consists of Barth’s careful, almost tedious description 
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of the ways in which reason must be tied to faith and constantly dominated by 
the confessions of faith. It is as if Barth is saying that as long as reason seeks 
to obey none other than the Scriptures and the creeds of the church, fear of rea- 
son’s disobedience need not paralyze the effort to say everything that is required 
to make God’s word known and understood. As a result of this, Barth was free 
to say things that his older technique of thought prevented him from saying. 
After 1930, then, we find a Barth who is liberated from a hindering obsession 
with man’s own deficiencies. 


2.) This positive development of Barth's thought is grounded in a more 
decisive discovery. Man’s reason need not be feared because God himself makes 
use of it. This new insight was in part the consequence of seeing that faith’s 
priority over reason did not involve faith’s exclusion of reason. In fact, Barth 
points out in his Anselm study that reason’s effort to understand faith is not 
simply a seeking after God but an activity that takes place within the communion 
of man with God (p. 22). Furthermore, Barth realized that understanding, 
which comes about through the use of human reasoning, is itself just as much a 
gift of God as is the inception of faith. The use of human reason in attaining un- 
derstanding, then, is not off-limits to the direct activity of God. This final point 
was the decisive “key” that Barth received from Anselm. Barth contends that 
man can think about his faith, and therefore come to some understanding of it, 
only because God has made his word “thinkable.” In short, God makes his word 
knowable by “breaking into” man’s thinking processes and making use of them. 


Barth sums up this point: “All does not hang simply on the fact that God 
gives the grace to think rightly after Him, but even more so in that God Himself 
becomes an object on the plane of thought and thus shows Himself to the think- 
er and defines a valid thought as being an ‘intelligere esse in re’ [an understand- 
ing actually grounded in the reality which is understood]” (p. 30). Whereas 
Barth’s earlier theology reflected a basic fear that man’s inadequacy prevents us 
from saying very much about the truth of God’s word, he now realizes that, in 
spite of man’s shortcomings, God “gets through to man” whenever he speaks 
his word. In the revelation of God’s word, this word becomes a_ word which 
men can conceive and think about. As such, God remains the sovereign Lord of 
his creation in the moment of his revelation. Where and when this has happen- 
ed, e.g. the Scriptures and the creeds of the church, reason need not be feared. 
This insight is the basis for what scholars call the.“‘analogy of faith” upon which 
Barth’s understanding of man’s knowledge of God is established. It, more than 
anything else, is also responsible for the dozen volumes of the Church Dogmatics, 
a fact which is brute testimony, if nothing else, to the freedom Barth claims since 
dealing with Anselm. 


This is not an easy book to read. The translator has added to the difficulty 
by compounding grammatical difficulties. His mistranslation in several instances 
controverts Barth’s point. Yet it is a constructive one and an important one. 
Unfortunately, the chances are slim that many outside the ranks of technical 
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scholars will worry with it. That is too bad. Whether everyone will agree with 
what Barth has to say about the priority of faith over reason is not the point. The 
fact exists that his point needs to be heard. We live at a time when every- 
thing besides faith appears to be prior to an understanding of the Christian faith. 
Whenever anyone is tempted to think that our thinking about Christian faith 
must be dominated by the necessity to “speak to the human situation,’ when- 
ever we begin to insist that nothing is “clear” unless the “communication prob- 
lem” is solved, let alone the myriad lesser matters—at such times it is highly 
desirable for preachers and teachers to ‘sweat through” a study such as this. 

Lron PAcALa 

Bucknell University 

Lewisburg, Pa. 


BARTH AND BONHOEFFER INTRODUCED 
The Humanity of God, by Kart Bartu. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1960. 
96 pp, $2.50. 


The Theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, by Joun D. Gopsey. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1960. 299 pp. $6.00. 


Here are brought together two very different books, a lengthy doctoral dis- 
sertation on Dietrich Bonhoeffer, paired with a smallish book—three lectures 
—by Karl Barth. At least one factor characterizes both: each is excellent read- 
ing for the minister or theologically alert layman who wishes to become better 
informed about an important Christian thinker who might otherwise only be en- 
countered as a name dropped by seminary-related acquaintances. 


Much nonsense is spoken these days about these two men. The one we may 
hear of in connection with “a world come of age” or “non-religious Christianity,” 
as if we had in the martyred Bonhoeffer only another secularist, someone ad- 
vising us to forget the gospel of God’s ways with man for more modern pur- 
suits. The other we may hear of as propounding a numinous but irrelevant 
“wholly other” God; or, conversely, as one who a generation ago was a prophetic 
figure but has now unfortunately become rather “wholly other” himself—lost 
in some ethereal space, flying around endlessly in some big fat books called 
“Dogmatics.” 

Godsey’s book is not easy reading. It is not, nor should it be, easy to as- 
similate a creative thinker like Bonhoeffer. But it can be done. Godsey is par- 
ticularly helpful in relating Bonhoeffer’s eventful life and death to the develop- 
ments of his theology. This helps partly because the story of such a man’s life 
is in itself interesting, but more because the story of a man’s theology cannot really 
be told apart from his historical existence. 

Godsey’s final chapter helps us to deal with Bonhoeffer’s late hypothesis 
concerning the “worldliness” of the Gospel. Here we can see “the striking con- 
trast between his original emphasis on the church and his final emphasis on the 
world not as a break in his theology but as the two poles of a development’ (p. 
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206). It is because of his earlier emphasis on the Lordship of Christ in the 
church that he comes finally to his view of the Lordship of Christ in the world. 


Church that he comes finally to his view of the Lordship of Christ in the world. 
It is because of crucifixion, resurrection and ascension that Bonhoeffer can recom- 
mend religionless Christianity. “It is from deep understanding of God’s love and 
involvement in the world that Bonhoeffer speaks of ‘worldliness’ and not from 
some desire to compromise the Christian Gospel. . . . The ‘worldliness’ of which 
he speaks is not the world’s understanding of worldliness . . . but a worldliness 
deriving from the knowledge of Christ, a knowledge in which death and resur- 
rection is ever present” (p. 270). Since much of our current discussion over 
evangelism in connection with the Baptist Jubilee Advance in our denomination 
revolves around this issue, for this reason alone it is advisable that we read and 
ponder both Bonhoeffer’s own work and Godsey’s perceptive interpretation. 

Karl Barth’s book is smaller. While to the uninitiated it is probably no 
easier reading than Godsey’s Bonhoeffer, it is much easier reading than any of 
the other books one might suggest as introduction to Barth’s later thought. The 
first lecture, “Evangelical Theology in the 19th Century,” as well as the second 
title lecture are particularly helpful, since, in their own way, they also relate us 
to the background of Barth’s theology. Although we read little of his historical 
existence, what we find of the history of his theological existence makes his de- 
veloped thought much clearer. , 

It is quite apparent from the title that with Barth we have to do with no 
“wholly other” God, and that Barth cannot be dismissed with the customary cli- 
chés. In speaking of “the humanity of God” Barth in his way is speaking of the 
same facts Bonhoeffer came to appreciate. “Rightly speaking ‘the humanity of God’ 
is bound to mean God’s relation to and turning toward man . . . the free grace in 
which He wills to be and is nothing other than the God of man” (p. 37). Barth 
speaks of “the distinction of man” who in Christ is dignified out of all propor- 
tion to his desserts; Barth can therefore “think of every human being, even the 
oddest, most villainous or miserable, as one to whom Jesus Christ is Brother and 
God is Father; and we have to deal with him on this assumption” (p. 53). This 
way of speaking leads us in the same direction as Bonhoeffer, though on a clear- 
er and better marked path. 

It is evident that Barth, for all his appreciation of man’s distinction, even of 
man’s culture (“the attempt of man to be man”), will never allow us to forget 
our job of proclaiming the Gospel. “The fundamental form of theology is the 
prayer and the sermon. . . . This is your concern!” he cries to all ministers in 
earshot (p. 57). Nor would he allow us to leave “the language of Canaan,” the 
words of Scripture, for some more modern, up-to-date phraseology “like a Jesuit 
in miniature.” He cannot seriously believe that anyone is really an “outsider” 


who somehow in principle could not understand the Gospel story. “The so-call- 
ed ‘outsiders’ are really only ‘insiders’ who have not yet understood and ap- 
prehended themselves as such.” All of us “are contemporary men-of-the-world.” 
He testifies that in his experience a straightforward presentation of the Gospel 
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“will often, though not always, be . . . understood even by the oddest strang- 
ers.” Therefore, “what we have to say to them—and first to ourselves—is a 
strange piece of news in any case. Let us see to it that it really is the great piece 
of news—the message of the eternal love of God directed to us men as we at all 
times were, are and shall be. Then we shall certainly be very well understood by 
them, whatever they may or may not do with it. He whose heart is really with 
God and therefore really with men may have faith that the Word of God, to which 


he seeks to bear witness, will not return to him void” (p. 59). 


Is this an irrelevant point, a point which leaves Barth hopelessly fluttering 
around in an archaic “Biblical” world which can be of little concern to twentieth- 
century man? It seems to me that, in this discussion of “modernity,” Barth by 
no means has all the answers, but only one very fundamental point: we had 
once forgotten to read our Bibles, and we can forget again. It is particularly 
easy for us to do so—and here let us think of the normal pastor in his congrega- 
tion—if our attention is all the time distracted to problems of “communication” 
to “modernized, urbanized, organizationalized, whateverized man.” As a pas- 
tor I have too often been frightened away from my task of interpreting the ways 
of God with us as found in the Scriptural story ever to feel comfortable if such 
reminders as Barth supplies us be neglected. It is not the only point, but is it 
not the first and never-to-he-forgotten point? 


Barth is as prophetic and relevant as he ever was. Since he refuses to be 
made nervous by the supposed gulf between our modern age and the Biblical, 
but assumes the distinction of man in Christ and the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
he by no means merely illumines the edges of our thinking or floats around in 
some ancient space and time, but helps us to pay attention to the heart of our 
task, the interpretation of God’s word as he speaks to us in our day. 


C.R.A. 


The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, by R. E. O. Wuite. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960. 392 pp. 


The comment has often been made in recent years that in the lively debate 
concerning the meaning of baptism, Baptists have not, surprisingly enough, taken 
the part which might have been expected of them. At last we have a full-scale 
treatment of the biblical doctrine of initiation from one who is a convinced Bap- 
tist, and a working minister to boot. This book by a British Baptist minister is 
no mean achievement for a man who also carries preaching and pastoral re- 
sponsibilities. It is, however, no mere reiteration of the traditional Baptist at- 
titude to the subject of baptism. It is a careful and scholarly assessment of the 
New Testament material relating to baptism and an attempt to draw out its 
theological implications for our modern witness and practice. It is not possible 
in a brief review to consider in detail all that is discussed in this book. Attention 
will, therefore, be directed to certain aspects of the problem of baptism which 
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have a special and contemporary relevance to the debate between Baptists and 
paedobaptists. 


All of us are familiar by now with the defence of paedobaptism, not on the 
grounds of New Testament evidence for any such practice, but on the theological 
grounds of the covenant relationship between God and man. We have all read 
our Cullmann, Flemington, Donald Baillie, Alan Richardson, Marcel and the rest. 
We have heard so many times of the Old Testament covenant that one some- 
times wonders whether some of these writers have ever heard of a new covenant. 
Whether the actual word “new” occurs in the New Testament text or not, it seems 
clear that Jesus did not think of himself as merely confirming and reestablish- 
ing the Old Testament covenant without change or modification. White has done 
a real service in reminding us again that even in the Old Testament, the prophetic 
insight into the conditions of a new covenant written on the tablets of the heart 
has important implications for the New Testament understanding of the cov- 
enant. “It is arbitrary,” says White, “to appeal to Old Testament ideas which 
it was the chief glory of the Old Testament to have transcended” (p. 43). 

It has also been asserted ad nauseam that what circumcision is to the Old 
Testament covenant, so baptism is to the new covenant of the Christian church. 
The weakness of the New Testament evidence in relation to this argument, the 
special pleading and dubious exegesis to which it has to appeal is all clearly (and 
to this reviewer convincingly) shown by the author of this book (cf. pp. 209ff. 
and pp. 281ff.). 

Nor does he deal less effectively with the fantastic assertion that the Bap- 
tist emphasis on personal faith and responsibility is the product of post-Renais- 
sance individualism, subjective individualism, post-Socratic Hellenistic thought 
or even laissez-faire economics. It is a sad day for the Christian church when 
so many Christian thinkers are prepared to dismiss with scorn an emphasis up- 
on the proper role of personal responsibility in religion. White is very fair in 
considering this problem. He is right not to accept the charge that the Baptist 
emphasis upon faith in relation to baptism is a denial of the prevenience and the 
objectivity of the grace of God. He concedes that infant baptism may have pre- 
served the truth that God does something in baptism as well as man, an emphasis 
renewed in our day by Karl Barth himself. Nevertheless, the use of biblical 
metaphors to stress the organic nature of the church needs to be balanced by the 
fact that this is a peculiar kind of organism in which the cells are living and re- 
sponsible persons. 


Chapter 6 on “The Baptism of Jesus” bears special study, and it is refresh- 
ing to find Cullmann’s extraordinary exegesis subjected to a very necessary 
critical examination, particularly his theory of Christ’s vicarious baptism:” there 


the whole world was baptized . . . we are all already baptized.” To this White 
adds: “The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the theory of a vicarious gen- 
eral baptism of all mankind accomplished by Jesus is that no man henceforth 
needs to be baptized—he has been” (p. 105). The justice of this comment is not 
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affected by any attempt to make infant baptism a baptism into future faith. Cull- 
mann’s desire to assert a general and universal atonement can be fulfilled without 
this misleading talk of a vicarious baptism inadequately linked to what happens 
in the believer and in which, as Neville Clark insists, “true historical progres- 
sion has been obscured.” The blunt truth is that man is not saved by anything 
God has done quite apart from anything God does in and through the believer, 
and this involves some responsible participation on the part of the believer if a 
truly personal relationship between God and man is to be retained. 

American Baptist readers of this book will no doubt find special interest in 
the author’s discussion of the sacramental view of baptism. The word “sacra- 
mental” is, of course, one of those slippery and ambiguous words which calls for 
careful definition. White rejects the traditional Catholic opus operatum theory 
of the sacraments, but he does believe that “the biblical doctrine of initiation de- 
mands a return to the dynamic sacramentalism associated with baptism in the 
New Testament” (p. 305). White is not original here, but is only making an 
emphasis which appeared in English writing on baptism some time ago, par- 
ticularly under the influence of H. Wheeler Robinson, the late principal of 
Regent’s Park College, Oxford. This point of view, according to the reviewer's 
experience, is strange to most Baptists on this side of the Atlantic. 


White goes so far as to say that “primitive Christian baptism was a rite of 
spiritual enduement, eschatologically effective, conferring remission, perform- 
ed on divine authority and in the assurance that God as well as man was at work 
in each administration” (p. 305). Needless to say, this kind of sacramental 
baptism is believers’ baptism, and any action of God in the rite must not be 
sundered from the response of faith, repentance and obedience on the part of the 
believer. It is clear, however, that White is not satisfied with an interpretation 
of baptism which regards it simply as a witness to other people or a standing 
up for public confession that “I accept Jesus as Lord and Saviour.” It is this 
but it is more than this, and the tendency of modern Baptists to ignore this 
“more,” which is the Godward side of the act, is the source of our spiritual 
weakness and theological doubt as to whether baptism is worth preserving at all. 


It has not been possible in this brief review to bring out the wealth of ma- 
terial which is contained in this book nor to consider the many passages of de- 
tailed exegesis, some of which deserve separate reviews in themselves. White is 
clearly familiar with all the subtleties in the modern scholarly debate concerning 
baptism. Not every Baptist will accept everything he says. The fact remains that 
his book will be a definitive statement of where Baptists stand in this debate. If 
our witness as a separate denomination is justified at all, we shall find ourselves 
going back again and again to consider and reconsider the things said by this 
author. 

R. F, ALDWINCKLE 
McMaster Divinity College 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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The Pastoral Calling. By Paut Rowntree CiirForp. Great Neck, N.Y.: Chan- 
nel Press, 1961, 144 pp. $3.00. 


This important contribution to the contemporary rethinking of the meaning 
of the ministry is the fruit of a unique marriage of British and North American 
insight. The author writes out of an extensive involvement in the parish min- 
istry in Britain and in theological education in Canada. The British edition of 
this work (London: Carey Kingsgate Press, 1959) communicated to British 
ministers something of the meaning of American approaches to understanding 
the ministry; now the American reader, in his love of ecclesiastical bigness and 
pragmatic expediency, is addressed by the balanced, appreciative, but penetrating 
critique of a British scholar who makes full use of contemporary theological, 
biblical and literary resources. 

In a provocative chapter on “The Nature of the Ministry,” Clifford provides 
a firm theological basis for a Baptist and “free church” concept of the ministry. 
In so doing he makes a sensitive, careful criticism of images of the ministry de- 
rived from big business (the executive) and from individualistic misinterpreta- 
tions of the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. Clifford claims, on the 
basis of an historical recovery of the corporate meaning of the priesthood of all 
believers, with its implied notion of necessary diversity of function, that “a 
separated ministry is necessary for the Church to be the Church.” On the other 
hand, he rejects episcopal and sacramental notions of the ministry in that they 
make the church depend upon the ministry, rather than seeing the ministry as a 
necessary part of the interdependent whole which is the Body of Christ. 


Clifford argues for the concept of the church as a person-centered fellow- 
ship and for the concept of the pastoral shepherd as the dominant office of the 
minister. He believes in small churches (not more than four hundred members) 
where pastor and people “can know one another, and real interpersonal relation- 
ships be formed and fostered.” To this reviewer, this is the strength and the weak- 
ness of his book. It is its strength because it is a corrective of our institutionaliza- 
tion of the church, of our I-it lust for merely organizing people rather than truly 
serving them. Yet his constructive image of the minister as predominantly a pas- 
toral shepherd (with preaching, teaching and organizing as important but sub- 
sidiary functions) seem to rest, like most books on the ministry in the last three 
hundred years, on the office theory of Richard Baxter’s The Reformed Pastor 
of 1656. This office theory of the ministry divides and compartmentalizes the 
minister’s professional self-identity and makes him a civil war of competing of- 
fices or roles. Unity in the ministry is then bought at the price of placing one of- 
fice over all the others. It is significant and disappointing that The Pastoral 
Calling ignores, except for a few passing remarks, the one contemporary attempt 
to provide a more adequate alternative to the office theory of the minister’s 
functioning, Seward Hiltner’s Preface to Pastoral Theology. 


A related weakness in this fine book is its failure more fully to appropriate 
the profound help that depth psychology can bring us in our self-understanding 
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as ministers and in our search for a reconceptualized professional identity. The 
Pastoral Calling addresses itself, therefore, to the surface of the minister’s life, 
in the sense that it speaks to the conscious rational ego rather than to the hidden 
needs and motivations of the minister and his people. In this sense, there is a 
deficient concept of sin in this book. In his justified protest against the use of 
psychological techniques, the author fails to see that not only is a theological 
base necessary for the concept of the pastoral calling, but that a psychological 
basis is also inevitable. The choice is whether we shall examine the psychological 
bases of our understanding of the ministry in the light of depth researches into 
the nature of man or operate on an unexamined psychology. In the latter case a 
bad psychology of consciousness may he smuggled in the back door! 

ARTHUR L, 

Vanderbilt Divinity School 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Book of Remembrance: American Baptists’ World Concern, MARGARET TRESTER 
and Euta LAMPHERE, eds. New York: Council on Missionary Cooperation, 
American Baptist Convention, 1961. 160 pp. $1.00 


Yearbooks do not ordinarily fall under the category of exciting reading, and 
in this the 1961 American Baptist Book of Remembrance is no exception. Al- 
though its editors undoubtedly intended only to provide information, the man- 
ner in which some of the writing is done suggests that there was at least a sec- 
ondary intent to inspire if not excite. 

As a source of information, the Book of Remembrance is a useful docu- 
ment to have at hand. I know of no other single resource which gives so com- 
plete a directory of staff and field personnel in national, state and city societies, 
boards and agencies, listing title, place of work and birth date of each person. 
It is this last feature, of course, which gives the yearbook its name. Many faithful 
people throughout the Convention make generous use of this information to send 
messages of remembrance and encouragement to Convention personnel on their 
birthdays, and to remember them at least annually in intercessory prayer. 

Beyond these directory services, the Book of Remembrance intends to pro- 
vide information concerning the program activities of the several Convention 
agencies during the past twelve months. The result here must be judged less 
than satisfactory, although that is not entirely the fault of the writers and edi- 
tors. The fact is that the ministry of American Baptist missionaries in Burma, 
the operations of Juvenile Protection workers in American cities, the delibera- 
tions of the General Council or the diversified ministries of State Conventions 
and City Societies cannot be satisfactorily condensed within the limits such a 
book as this necessarily imposes—usually one column, seldom more than three 
columns. And the further fact is that nothing is less edifying than post-mortem 
reports, even when given under the best of circumstances. I doubt the usefulness 
of these reports. It is inconceivable to me that anyone would read them through 
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systematically, as I found it necessary to do in preparation for this review, with- 
out very quickly losing interest. Even reading done selectively on the basis of 
special interest in one or another of the agencies will hardly provide enough to 
satisfy. 

Nevertheless, if one should persist in reading through these reports, certain 
impressions of an encouraging sort would emerge. Awareness of the fateful 
political and social context within which the Christian mission must be under- 
taken comes through clearly in reports from our missionaries in the Republic 
of Congo, Burma, Hong Kong and Cuba. The frightful and frightening prob- 
lems of urban gigantism, and the need for a renewed effectiveness of the church- 
es in the centers of urban life inform reports from city societies in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, New York City and Rochester. Direct action to provide 
leadership in social crisis and practical aid in areas of dire human need are re- 
flected in reports from the Council on Christian Social Progress, the World Re- 
lief Committee, the M. and M. Board, the Division of Institutional Ministries 
and Juvenile Protection. Ecumenical cooperation—including positive support of 
ecumenical leaders and agencies in the face of irresponsible attacks upon them 
from sources both in and out of the Convention—is described in a report from 
the General Council and in a section on “American Baptists and the Wider Fel- 
lowship.” For all of these we have reason to be grateful. 

There are, of course, other reports which give the impression of a blithe 
unawareness of the world around us which God is at work to redeem, and which 
suggest that here and there we are involved in ministries of irrelevance. One 
anecdotal report unconsciously and unintentionally illustrates such irrelevance. 
It tells in some detail of a tragic flood in Haiti. Rising waters were imperiling 
hundreds of simple homes, and flood conditions in some sections were endanger- 
ing life. In the face of a rapidly worsening situation, our visiting mission team 
proceeded unperturbed with its weekly program of visitation evangelism. Upon 
finding the people were in no mood to listen to talk in the midst of their attempt 
to save a few possessions, our team abandoned its visitation and returned to the 
local church. Once back at the church, they received word that seven women 
were marooned and in serious danger, at which word, says the report, “we fell 
on our knees and poured out our hearts unto God, pleading for the women in 
the river, for the rescuers, for the town, for the people in their frail little houses.” 
Later, while the situation was still serious, our team broadcast over loud speak- 
ers from the church “a spontaneous program of song and prayer, with a message 
calling for repentance.” After one has said all that can be said in favor of visita- 
tion evangelism, it is still true that the Gospel might have been better served by 
helping desperate men and women to save themselves and their possessions from 
a desperate threat. And, after one has said all that can be said in favor of prayer, 
it is still true that the service of God might better have been done by brave hands 
reached out in help to marooned women than stretched out in pleading to God. 
It is said that to the man who prayed, “God, make me warm,” God replied, “Here 
is an axe, and there is a pile of wood.” 
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The information offered is not restricted to factual reporting. With some 
courage the editors have made available opinions on at least two controversial 
subjects: William Keucher upholding the ninety-five scholars who gave us the 
Revised Standard Version against “communist” charges (pp. 131f.), and an un- 
signed article upholding certain of the common Baptist “distinctives” while 
questioning “the autonomy of the local church” and certain interpretations of 
“the separation of church and state” (pp. 132-6). 

Finally, the eight meditations included require comment. Apparently writ- 
ten as inspirational features, they seem to me not very inspirational. Apart from 
their contrived and stilted style, my fear is that these meditations will turn up 
in what are euphemistically called “devotions” in Baptist women’s groups all 
across the country, probably read by some well-meaning person just before the 
speaker is introduced. Aside from the speaker’s problem in recovering attention 
for his subject which may well be far removed from the little sermonette, there 
is the woeful assumption, widespread among us, that, when you have read a lit- 
tle homily or ancedotal passage like these and offered a couple of sentences of 
prayer, you have worshipped. This is a travesty. Meditations such as these 
will make no contribution to the education in worship our churches so desper- 
ately need. 


On the balance, some features of this book are useful, informative, even 
challenging, while others are unhelpful, unedifying and even rather discourag- 
ing. I conclude that the Book of Remembrance has tried to be too many things 
to too many people. 

Lioyp J. AVERILL 
Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Notes From Religious Journals 


An issue which has received wide coverage from religious and non-religious 
periodicals in recent months concerns the Constitutional provision for religious 
liberty and their significance for the questions involved in federal aid to educa- 
tion. Much of this discussion has taken place at the surface level in response 
to various incidents, court cases or impending legislation. However, in several 
instances some of the deeper questions and problems have been brought to light. 


In addition to the articles in an earlier issue of FouNbaTIons (January 
1961), one such instance is the excellent discussion of John Courtney Murray’s 
We Hold These Truths contributed by Harvey A. Cox to Cross Currents (Winter 
1961). Cox recognizes that Murray, a Jesuit, has made a very balanced state- 
ment of the manner in which Roman Catholicism can accept its American ex- 
perience—accepting it not only as a fact, but recognizing its desirability. The 
real point of contention between Protestant and Catholic in America, Cox notes, 
is the basis for religious liberty, not whether it should be allowed. 
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On the basic issue Cox criticizes the Roman Catholic position at two points. 
The first concerns the grounds on which toleration and religious liberty are felt 
to be necessary. Here the Roman position has been that in the present situation 
of religious multiplicity it is the only alternative. In this sense Cox notes that 
the Catholic regards the provisions of the Constitution as articles of peace in a 
pluralistic society. While Cox does not indicate it, this is also in part the stance 
taken vis a vis the contending sects by our country’s founding fathers, though 
for different reasons. The difficulty arises as Roman Catholicism assumes that 
these are the grourids on which all religious groups in America accept religious 
freedom. Cox points out that this is a grave underestimation of the Protestant 
position. For Protestants, at least those of the left wing, “religious liberty .. . 
is one of the rights conferred by God on man. Its guarantee therefore becomes 
a religious obligation which goes far beyond such justifications as social neces- 
sity and circumstance.” The plea Cox makes is for the realization that there is 
a theological depth to the issue which should not be obscured by social or political 
circumstance. This probably needs to be said as much to Protestants as to Roman 
Catholics, for the former have come to depend more on the letter of the law than 
on a theological understanding of God’s dealings with men. 


The second objection made by Cox concerns the ever present problem of 
natural law. Roman Catholics like Murray tend to see the justification for the 
development of the idea of the republic, with its settlement of the religious ques- 
tion, in the concept of natural law which has been nourished in their tradition 
and interpreted most fully by Aquinas. Cox justly indicates that many scholars 
are more willing to look to the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century for the 
sources of the understanding of the rational abilities of man which formed the 
background for the constitutional provisions. In either case, Cox notes that the 
sobering judgments of someone like Reinhold Niebuhr should be applied to any 
extended trust in man’s natural abilities. In effect, this is to return to the 
former criticism in which Cox demands that more theological and less prudential 
defense is required if religious liberty is to remain secure. 


Another rather roughly written but provocative article on the general subject 
is William Stringfellow’s “Law, Polity, and the Reunion of the Church: The 
emerging conflict between law and theology in America” (Ecumenical Review, 
April 1961). The direct concern of the article is the problem of church mergers 
and schisms. Its general thesis is that in the matter of church-state relations 
“public policy in America has never been neutralist toward the churches,” and 
further that “any serious quest for unity by the churches in America will bring 
the churches into increasing conflict with a public policy which favors separatism 
and conserves schism.” Consequently, the only hope for the reunion of the 
churches in America that Stringfellow, a lawyer and former legal counsel for the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish, can see is conditional upon the church trusting 
“the Gospel enough to resolve its internal differences without resort to law.” 
The law, by maintaining its gloss of neutralism in matters of belief, actually 
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fosters an attitude toward religion which, by making religion a mere matter of 
opinion and persuasion, encourages the multiplicity of sects. Stringfellow traces 
this attitude of the courts through various cases of schism and merger in Ameri- 
can churches. 


Of wider interest, however, are the introductory remarks Stringfellow 
makes concerning the background of this attitude of law toward religion in 
America. Clearly, this attitude, which was in part the source for the pro- 
visions concerning religion in the Constitution and the First Amendment, has 
continued in secular humanism. Stringfellow notes that it was the union of the 
forces of secular humanism and Protestant dissent which brought about the ac- 
ceptance of religious liberty. However, it should be further recognized that this 
union was an uneasy one which broke up after the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion (cf. Sidney E. Mead, “American Protestantism during the Revolutionary 
Epoch,” Church History, September 1953). It is interesting in this context to see 
the realignment of these forces in the present struggle over aid to schools. Once 
again Protestant dissent is uniting with those political liberals who favor federal 
aid to public schools, but who maintain the “wall of separation” with regard to 
parochial schools. It remains to be seen how long this union will last and on 
whose grounds Protestant religious forces will defend the tradition of religious 
liberty. 

One can follow the course of the specific issue concerning federal aid to 
schools in a number of periodicals. Christian Century (April 5, 1961) contributes 
two statements which aim to counter the Roman Catholic appeal for federal aid 
to parochial schools. The first is an editorial, “Church Flexes Muscles,” discuss- 
ing the manner in which the Roman Catholic hierarchy has sought to mobilize 
the strength of the church behind a massive effort to make its political power felt 
in the cause for aid to parochial schools. Philip Burton’s article, “Public Funds 
for Public Schools Only,” takes issue with the Roman Catholic contention that 
federal aid to public schools alone is a form of discrimination. The crux of this 
problem is the Catholic insistence that constitutional guarantees concerning the 
free exercise of religion, even its encouragement, mean that the federal govern- 
ment should incur some of the costs deriving from the exercise of such rights. 
Burton’s remarks indicate that such logic is absurd, the end result being that 
the government would be obliged to pay expenses involved in a citizen’s exercis- 
ing any of his constitutional privileges. 

Two articles in non-religious periodicals are also of interest. The first is 
a frankly pro-Catholic discussion of the issue by Daniel Moynihan, “How Catho- 
lics Feel About Federal Aid” (The Reporter, May 25, 1961). The closing sen- 
tences of the article give the basic assumption on which the author’s very smooth- 
ly written argument rests: “if aid to parochial schools is unconstitutional it is in 
the way the income tax was unconstitutional: a matter of public policy rather 
than of democratic faith.” The direction of the argument seems to be that state 
support of religion in schools was only dropped when Protestants faced the prob- 
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lem of supporting “popery” and realized that secularism was a much less dan- 
gerous problem. Out of this context the state-supported public school system 
grew. Now, Moynihan concludes, with the prospect of an era of federal aid to 
education, Roman Catholics do not want to see a similar development take place 
in which the “vagaries of the Protestant conscience” are confused with the 
tenets of the Constitution. The constitutional issue should be raised, but this can 
be done safely because the assumption of unconstitutionality of aid to parochial 
schools is a development of public policy, not the essence of the Constitution. 


The second article, “Religion and the Schools” by Robert Coughlan (Life, 
June 16, 1961), offers a much more adequate picture of the various historical 
strands which played a part in the formation of the American pattern of educa- 
tion. It should be noted by Protestants that a part of the original impetus for the 
Roman Catholic parochial system is to be found in a limitation placed on their 
freedom of conscience by some practices in the early public schools. However, 
since this limitation has been removed, Catholic justification for its parochial 
system now rests upon a private belief that has no claim on the public con- 
science—that education belongs pre-eminently to the church. On one hand, the 
government, in view of the public welfare, must maintain a public school system 
and levy taxes for its support. But Coughlan recognizes that, with regard to the 
obligation of the government to the continuance of the parochial system, it has 
no more duty here than it has for the support of a private police patrol. 


The most persuasive argument that Coughlan presents for federal support 
to parochial schools is to turn the pressure that is currently being felt by Roman 
Catholics upon the rest of the nation. That is, at the present rate of increase of 
Catholic families and of the cost of education, the parochial system is rapidly ap- 
proaching the point when the educational standards and products will be in- 
ferior in quality. The question is asked: “Is this potential deterioration in the 
quality of the education of its children something the nation can afford?” This is 
a serious question. However, while continuing to hold it in mind, one may well 
wonder whether there are not issues which are prior and more basic. It is to be 
hoped that the question of religious liberty, which again in our time has become an 
important domestic issue, will not be decided without deep probing. 


KENNETH L. JANZEN 
Southern California School of Theology 
Claremont, Calif. 
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